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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towna. 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
is SCHOOL, FOUNDED By 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thoroug xh 
Brey varatory school for bothsexes. Dwight Hoe 
AM . Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, Ly? 
ILACK HALL SC ‘HOOL.- A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
E Preparatory School for - ys. $500 wh ae 
For Circular address . H. Wnsox, A.M. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 
for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 
Number limited. Circulars sent on application 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND,.— 
Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 3, 1887. 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
ages RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
LVE N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 
ils of this school. Students are prepared for col 
ege. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
MHERST COLLEGE—SUNMEk 
Schoolof Languages, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Pair iting, Sketching, Phonetics, and Physical Traintiy 
PWELFTH SESSION, July to August 3. Twenty 
nine teachers and lecturers. Forty two classes Lee 
tures daily in French and German. Cireular and 4 
gramme free, Address Pro-. W. L. MONTAGUE 
MASSACHUSETTs, Billerica 
Aes LES BOYS S€HOOL iS 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
Roston and Lowell R. R.A stri “ u select Family Schoo 
for boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. all term commences 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. Mitcuei Le A.M... Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ Schoel. 
») Address the Dean, 
EpmuNnp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
; MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 
P fig ho TELUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 


Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. 
MUNROK, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 








JaMES P. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

AJEW ENGLAND CONSERVATOR} 
P é of Music. The largest and best equipped in the 
world—100 instructors, 2,252 students last year The 
rough instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Musie, 
Piano and Organ Tuning. Fine Arts, Oratory, Litera 
ture, French, German, and Italian Langu ensclist 
Branches, Gymnastics. ete. Tuition, $5 toe $25; board 
and room with steam heat and electric light, £5 to $7 
per week, 

Fall te rm begins Sept. 13, 1888. For Illustrated Caien 
dar, giving full information, address 

>. ToUuRGEE, Director, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 









MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Boylston Street. 
(™ UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year) 
~ —Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St 
| ESS LELOISE E£. HERoms: S 
d school for girls; the fall term will open Octo 
ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
4 iE E DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
d and English Home Schoo! for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 140 Marlborough St 
\ mn. £, ff. SEARS S SCHOGI A 
l Girls. —Advanced courses of Instruction a special 
feature. 
Circulars sent on application 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street 
[He MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will soone n October 1, ISSS A limite 


number of boarding scholars will be received 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street 
fLOME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, t 
fit for college or educate privately 
with best of care in all seapes ts. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 


Separate tuition 
Charming location, 
ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie 
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MASKA‘ HL BUTTS, Cambridge 


/ A/ tg {VA / 7O LV FOR HARK VARD ( 
lege by private tuition Pupils received at any 





pils also fitted for ad 
HILL, A.M., and Jo 





ee HUSETTS, Greenfleld 


pe SPECT HILL Si r } 
a Prepare ‘ colley Sele e, Art. M 


Beautiful and he althfu location Esta shed f “ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Milton 


UD igpehos ACA DEM) / PA? 
tory boarding school for boys " Onsen 


apply to H. ©. APTHORP, A.M., Head M ‘ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Nort 
ELLEN HOME SCHOO! VACA O.\ 
y class, July and August, for t bows, it uding 
six days’ tramp k 4. H. ALLEN 
MASSACHUSETTS, Pilymoutt! 
MR ANALPS HOME SCHOOL FOR 
asecuibeeniaaned second year Begins September 
20, 1888 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEM Y.— PREPARA 
Y tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 9, LSSS, 
For all information apply to 
Wiu.iaM EveRetrT. Ph 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. W = aAmstown, Berksn 
(GREYLOCK INSTITUTE—A_ Pi 
7 paratory School for Boys 
on application. Guonen I 


4th year Catalosrues 
Minis, Principal 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmout 


7 a , 
] Day, a MOA {iN’S 
Pi young ladies reopens Septer 





NEW JERSEY, Lawrence 


AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.— ‘ 
ale N a) ~ 
~ C. Green Foundation y application .Y&is*, 


mission is advisable. For cat 
address 





Rev. James (. Mackenzie. PhD 
NEw YORK Crty, 348 Madison Ave 
J ion fal DON’ BOARDING ANI 
day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, ISS8 
New York, Oswee 


Py ) P 4 uw 
LL PUSth &£G¢ S Vf} 
of Languages Prof. Adoly 








University, and Prof. Frederick \ Ox 
Principals, Session of ISSS8 opens . and 
August 18 Branches taught rer wernia Ss 
nish, Italian, Russian, Lat wreek, S 
Literature, et For Circulars and 
Hon. A, ¢ Mattoon, Oswe N \ 
College, Albion, Mic r £.¢ 
sitv, Cambridwze Mass 
NEw Y« Peeksk 
ae aaa ERS 
4 s 
os : reuu 
J EN, A.M... M Peekskill, N.Y 
NEW YorK, Roslvy x Is 
- . : 
S « 1 4 
- AT THE BRYANT SCH 
rh ™ 
The ved and most s sf Ss 
mer S f OvS 1 eautif situate 
ult water "ecoae fussed stud 
For catalogue apply to 
GEORGE BRUCE TELY I pa 


ve 4 RK, Suspenston Brice 
[)* eucae 


NEw YORK, Syracuse 
] gS. Cw Wis 
School for Girls. N 
per year a. Seh 
1888. Refers to Ho At 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne acV 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Hie 
Hon. Andrew D. White 





ol for Bors 
acum H. Mcwr 4M... President 















erett 








New YorK 
] RS. PIAT ( 
4 Ladies.—T? 1 
Sept. th, iS88. Apr sat 
N i A INA As 
4) Vs , r 
\ I s Bsica ari xz ™“ ™ r pares f 
ewe ( i surpassed Situa f Are 
zg . Adiiress EWRY A woke. MA 


_PENNSYI VANTA Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 
YS AND M/SS BELL'S 





and German Boarding School 
ies re ens Sept oS. LAAN 

St prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise 
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vy 4201 »/ Agencies. 
/ WARDEEN'S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


y Agency. Syracuse, N.Y may be depended on to 





furnish s at eachers and to inform no others 

S HERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
. ney idest and best knownin U.S Estab 
lished 185. Fast 14th St.. N.Y 





Sate 
ene 


The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURN. AL DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-office as second class 
mail matter.) 


Politics, 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Tee WERE. .cccccccscocccvccvccccccscecccessocece 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


The Administration and the Custom house 
Pwo New Fields for the Civil Service Rules 
Phe Internal Revenue 

Chili's Commerce and Finances 


The English Exchequer of the Jew 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Papal Reseript.... ite 1455 
The New Gallery Tree Peas £15 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
A Swiss Popular Asse ~ ly 116 
Clear, the Adjective, Use d Subjectively 116 
The Veto Power 147 
NOTES ..ccesccccccccceecseccscscccessscesecsesese 41S 


REVIEWS: 


Lea’s History of the Inquisition, — 1. 
Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures 

New Astronomies 
Flora of the Hawaiian Islands 
Select Pleas of the Crown 
fenting on the Plains 

Ethics of Boxing and Manty Sp rt. 
Our Kepublie 

Society in Kome under the ¢ 


iesars 


BOOKS OF THK WEEK....... évee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foretgn coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper ts stopped at erpiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, erpress order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the Natton,”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 74, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


New York. 


Seale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING, | 


[No deviation. } 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; 
choice of position, $80. 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are ~~ 
classified as far as possible and arranged tn or xa 
der of size, the largest at the top. ———15 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION 
fonts, and all other special typography (sulyect to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT cn yearly accounts amounting to $250, 10 
per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 
per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
vopy received until Tuesday, 56 P. M. 

THE NATION ia sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,800 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion, 


—_ 


with 


——10 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Pszis of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de ’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square ; George Street; 30 Cornhill, EK. C,; and 
H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 





The Nation. 


We give to every purchaser the privilege of RETURNING THE 
CHINE within 
every respect. 


thirty days if not 





The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


from Amberst, Mass., and 
to BURLINGTON, Vermont.) 
JULY OTH TO AUGUST 17TH. 


(Removed Oswego, 
i eae 

THIRTEENTH SESSION, 

BRANCHES TAUGHT: 
Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, 
Languages, Anglo-Saxon and 
English Literature and Khetoric, 
cient Greek, 

For board and rooms address Mr. 
Burlington, Vt. 

For circulars address 


DR. L. SAUVED 


Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa 


German, 
Romance 
English, 
and An- 


French, 
the 
Early 
Latin 


F. M. Corse, 


R, 


N.B 


will be sent free ants. 


or 


New York M’n’ 


Circulars of Dr 
to applic 
(Mention this paper. ) 
| ie ~ ] . QC’ N’ To) 
NA ERE INVESTMENTS. 
Ie 4 Capital, $750,000, 
Surplus, $355,016, 
~ Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by 
capital and surplus of $1,105,016. 
of business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying ‘from 
~ interest. $7,056,800 of in 
Os "Tr 7 OF terest and principal have 
6 /O ro I — /O been returned to investors 
without delay or the loss ofa 
dollar, Real Estate First Mortgage and Debenture 
Bonds and Savings Certificates always on hand for sale 
In savings departments, in amounts of # and up- 
ward; in the mortgage de partment, $300 and upward. 
Full information regi wding our various securities fur 
hished by 
J. BL. WATKINS LAND MORT- 
. . 
GAGE ( O., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 310 Broadway. 
rf Y a hl 
INSURE YOUR LIFE 
AS YOU 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY 
each year by itself, but with the right to renew the in 
surance as long as you live by payments adjusted to the 
cost of the risk during the term paid for only; avoids the 
unnecessarily heavy outlay required by level, or un 
: hanging premiums. The renewable term 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIF E ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, is the 
safest, the fairest, and the most economic: Pi ontract for 
life insurance attainable. Among all the life insurance 
companies the PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest 
ratio of assets to Habilities, and the smallest ratios of 
death claims and expenses. Maximum security. Mini 
mitim cost. 
WM. E. etEve aa SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 
Supt. of Agencies. 


CHAS. *f. “WILLAR dD, 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


pe a5 oF Wet PRUAR SS sch cca cece $600,000 


MORTGAGE. 


BONDS 


a rest pay 


CE NT. FIRST 


DEBENTURE 


) — Mort rage Notes Guaranteed 
able at National Bank of the Republic, N.Y. Under 
same supervision as Savings Banks. C hartered 187: 
The amount of outstanding obligation LIMITED BY 
STATUTE. 

Offices : 
11 Wall St.; 


3oston, 54 Equitable Building; New York, 
Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. 








JOARD AT LAKE GEORGE.—Ol's 

e Nest Inn.—-Beautiful situation, overlooking Dun 

ham’'s Bay. Good table. Fishing. Ample grounds. Home 

like place for families, Board, 37.00 a week and up- 

ward; reduced for servants and children; special for 

June. Send for circular, ELWIN SEELYE, Joshuta’s 
Rock, Lake George, N.Y. 


‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
»J guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages 
« Jatalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 


volicy of the 


ABSOLUTELY 


WYCKOFF, 


} 


Sauveur’s Educational Works | 


In seventeen years | 
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MA- 
SATISFACTORY 


in 


REMINCTON 


ea Standard Typewriter. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, Db. C.; Baltimore 

Md.; Chicago, IlL.; St. Louis, Mow: Indianapotis, ind.; Minneapo 
lis, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col; 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio; London, England 


Linen papers and Typewriter supplies of all kinds, 
NOTE. 
Writing 
if interested, 


for a test of all 
Send for copy 


{LIFIED CHALLENGE 


OUR UNQU 
5 UNACCEPTED, 


Machines REMAINS 


Circular Letters of Credit 
FOR TRAVELLERS 
POUNDS STERLING IN 


On FRANCS 


ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & COL, 
a2 Nassau St., N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICE ARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELLERS 
Bills of Exchange 


BARING BROS. 
LONDON, 


and principal Continental cities. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


1 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Co, 


B ROWN, BROTHERS CO., 


IN 


SQU 


CeO. 


and on 


MESSRS. «x £O., 


& 
69 WALL STREET. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Avallable in ali parts of the World. 


AY RK DISTES., 


| f OT WEATHE 
by Mre. 8. T. 


Ronen, author of 
DPhilak phi Cook Book, ete., and 
Principal of Philadelphia Cooking 
School. 12mo, with index, cloth, 


$1.00; paper covers, 50 cents, 
Sold by booksellers. Mailed for the price 
by the publishers, 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
SALON CATALOGUES, 1888, 

SALON CATALOGUE, ILLUSTRE. BASCHET, — $1.25 
rit RO SALON, 5 Parts, per part, oo 
MLLUST RATION SALON NUMBER, oo 

KALON GOUPIIL ILLUSTRE, PHOTOG RAVURE, 20.00 

| SALON, F DITION BER NARD., 2 vols. £50 
Sent, postpaid, on reecipt of price. 


Weean supply French and other Foreign Books more 


} reasonably than any house in America 


tied cati ilog ues of new 


> Union Square, N.Y. 


- © ’ ‘ \ OL State St., Chicago 
Brentano, } 3° "4.hee, 


L/Opera 
‘aris, France, 


W. DAVIE 


OLD BOOKSELLERS, 


QO. oc ‘CO;, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Cc atalogue No, 20, just out, ¢ miprising Americana, 
bellion, History (various), dravel, Literature and 
7 anguare, Belles. Lettres, and Miscelianeous ne lassi 


additions to stock Issued month 
ly. Mailed free upon request. 
BOOKS 


HU cts, 


BERCY’S EDUCATIONAL FRENCH 
tE DES E NF ANTS profusely illustrated), 
LANGUE F "AISE (in two parts). 

Part. Méthode pratique (for beginners), $1.: 
Variétés historiques et littéraires ( inter rm.) 


PAUI 
LIV 
LA 

i 


Part. 

$1.25. 

These books simplify the study of French in a re 

markabie manner 

New York WILLIAM 
F. W. CHRI 


LESSED be Drudgerv.—A Sermon, 2¢. 
ig aie Charles H. Kerr & Co., 


Avenue; 
Avent 


JENKINS, 
STERN, 754 


S851 Sixth 
Fifth 


Pub’s, Chicaxe 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NI:IV BOOKS. 


Caldecott’s North 
leolk. 


Sketches of ‘Town and Country | 


I ta- 


lian 


By MRS. COMYNS CARR 


Princetoniana: 


Charles and A. A, Hodge 


Talk of Hodge the Younger. By a Seottish 


, With Class and Talbsle 


Princetonian, the Rev. Charles A 
M.A., With portraits, ete 


Rothesav, 


i 
Crown Svo, cloth, $1 25, 

“A very interesting work, . . The agree 
able conversational stvle in whieh the briet nm 
moirs are written makes this part ot the we 
pleasant to read bevond the common rut {s 

{ { 


The collecti 


of Dr. A. AL 





lar memorials 
the lectures and tal | 
Valuable forthe racy and point ot 
Various utterances, which have quite as n 
biographical as theological sigmificanee, 

Will be welcomed as an interesting memor 
two memorable mie 
the manner in wl 
Princeton,’ ?—Ne 


e talk 
VIVGLCTEN 


Th, hia isu Viviel 
Heth theaolowy is taught 


Baedeker’s European 


Guide- Books. 


FULL SUPPLY OF LATEST EDITIONS st 


received [ilustrated with numer is 


is, and views 


Plans, PALO ran 


NEARLY READY 


POR Of 


HTAVE 


BY THE At 


By i I y DRUMMO } 8.1] boda 
W h si\ s 
( ' > 
(ON NTS \\ | 
Africa Haast A I ( 
1 ' the P I \ 
Phesrt-tbis \ I \ 


11 | . 
I 

~* The a e 
ix IB 
Net Books ‘ 


SCRIBNER & WELIORD, 


Lib 


‘The Nation. 


In “ity 1 
B x Pt catie 
wr. | mas Ca t 
{ tant i 
’ } ry living w 
r¢ yt} rom ?? rrixt jis ¢ ’ 
Protessor Henry Morley 
tiy acceptable character, to’ B 


Athet 


ries lit* ulin, 
) 9 : . a Pa. ' 
Bohn’'s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE 
RATURE in the ENGLISH I INGUAGE, 
With Dic tionaries and other Books of 


Beet 
vesference, 


ng in all Translat Frenet 
in, Italian, Spanish, S 1iNwV IAT, 
Saxon, Lat 





L trreen 


rm 
Ang! 
¥ >. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 


VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS 
HERNANI-RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40 


THE LETTERS AND WOR 
MARY WORTLEY 
by her great-grand Lord Wharnelitt 

tions and rrections derived ft i 

MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 

-by W. Moy omas. New 


with addl 


Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. 34 

Ar - ent rey \ vi I As 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Histor 

Novel By Georg Ebers Lranslated 


Emma S. Buechheim, $1.40 
‘The translator's 1 ering ts easy and ant 
Morning 2 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEAI 


TH OF NA 
TIONS An Inquiry the Nature ar 
Causes of Reprinted f 1 the Nix i 
tior With an Introduction by Ernest Bel 


fort Bax 


SENECA (L. ANNZEUS 


\ddressed to JEbutius Liberalis. Trans 
lated bv Aubrey Stewart. M.A #1.4 
hts te Paikh tak vonsdiowtt et Daieak tliat 


pia i ad ! . ‘ en's sy tf 

RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by 1 
\ ; 


Ashwortl F1.4 


HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES Translate 
by Francis Storr. $1.40 
me : pre oe , 
GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEI 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 


( ridge, M. A #1.4 

THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF HI ( 
RICAL GEOLOGY By A. J. Jukes 
Br ,ALEF.GS 3.4 

PAU 


Translate 


owne, B 
SANTAS’S DESCRIPTION OF 
iby A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 


HOFFMANN'S T 


ALES The Serapion Bret! 


ren. First Portion. Translated by | 

Col. A. Ewing. § ; 
HAUFF'S TALES r Carava eS k 

of Alexar Tt ni Spessa 

lransiat Ss. M > 
GOLDSMITH'S W KS \ w Edit 


4 SE \ 
ANTON ‘ AURE S 
$1.4 
SON'S ~ $s 
AX’S MAN s 7 
= 
Sw S NSON enary FE 
apler a $4 
~ . $s 
\ S > ‘ \ EN AN 2 vols 
SIN Ss N 
~ \ ra ‘ 
vl ~ ~ 
M Ss ‘AS ls. Transl. ¢ 
"8 \ $s 
> ~) 4 ar x - 
? 
SPIN ~ s # 
s AUN ‘ Ss AN nN fz 
\ e 
— ‘n on a »1) y 4 T y 
“43-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Phe Seminary 


— 
ae 
— ee 


RIECIEN | 


a . be 
Philosophia Ultima 


NI thod 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


is} _ yow rorr 





LOANGMANS, 


TEX T- 





GREEN & CO. 
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The Nation. 





SCTE NCE. 





; Ny. 


Woodeuts. 


PHOTOGR. 
Wivelesiie 
$1.25. 


IPA Y. 
Abney, F.R 


I \ Captain 
s With los 

VATERTALS 
Anderson, CLE., LL.D., 


$1.25 


THE SIKENGCTH Of 
and Structures. By Sir J. 
BLRAS.E. With 66 Woodcuts 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


Organic Chemistry : the Chemistry of Carbon and 


ith Compounds, By Henry E. Armstrong, Ph.D 
F.RS. With woodcuts, $1.25. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 1) 
Stir R.S. Ball, LL.D., FLR.S.) With 136 woodcuts. 
$2.00, 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. <A WDescrip 
tion of Details of Railway Construction subsequent 
tothe completion of Earthworks aud Structures, 


De 


By John =o Barry, M..CLE. With 207 wood 
euts, FL. 
orale MA; T/C =MINERALOGS By 
asary Bauerman, FES With 8728 woodeuts, 
DESCRIPTIVE ‘MINERAL OC ¥. By 
Hilary Bauennan, F..S With 236 woodeuts, and | 
numerous que stions fi rexamination, $2.00, 
METALS: THEIR PROPERTIES AND 


freatment. By C.L. Bloxam and A. kK. Hunting 

ton, With 1380 woodeuts. $1.75 
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ruarantee that employers of labor will pay 
it to the workmen when they get it ? 


The Trihune, 
mo, jr., has conceived a 
and 


backed by Mr. Joseph Nim 
sudden liking 

calls loudly 
duties of 40 per cent. against goods trans- 


for 
foreign commerce, for 
ported by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
There is a better way to 
than the 
discriminating tolls against 
of What the 


needs, is in a 


order to get some. 
attract 
tablishment of 
the 
country 


foreign commerce es- 


carriers the same 
What it 
the 


existing duties, not the enactment of new 


and 
fair way to obtain, is lowering of 


ones. If Canada chooses to subsidize a rail 
Way across the continent, she only follows 
We hope 


with 


our example of twenty years ago. 


she will not have as much trouble her 
Pacitic-railway subsidy as we have had with 
ours, If 


steamship line to Asia, here again she only 


she chooses also to subsidize a 
follows our example,and here again we hope 
she may reap more wholesome fruits than we 


did. 


The Zémes has information from Washing 
ton that the special Committee of the House 
appointed to investigate the Reading strike 
are considering favorably a bill to put any 
railroad in the hands of a receiver which 
fails for thirty days, on account of any difli- 
culty with its train hands, to discharge its 
duties to the public as 2 common carrier. 
The — bill to 
that train must 
ten days’ 


is said provide, — also, 
vive at least 


to 
and that railroad companies must likewise 


hands 
notice of intention strike, 
give at least ten days’ notice of an intention to 
It would, of be im 
proper to criticise such a measure in detail 
until its details but if 
such measure is contemplated,it is difficult to 


reduce wages. course, 


are furnished, any 


see how it is to be reconciled with article 5 
of the to the 
Which says that no person shall) be deprived 
his property due of 
law, and that shall 
be taken without 


just compensation. 


amendments Constitution, 


of without process 


private property 


not for public use 
The appointment of a 
receiver is a judicialact, and cannot possibly 
be made a legislative or an executive act. 
A receiver is, in fact, an oflicer of the court. 
Ife stands in the place of the judge as to 
certain things All his acts, from taking 
possession of the property to the sale or ren 
dition of the same, are the acts of the eourt. 
Now, the proposition is that the judges of 
the United States shall 
of all railroads that 
have disputes with their train hands, pro 
the 


rorize the community so as to prevent the 


courts take pos 


session and operate 


vided the train hands seize road or ter- 
regular running of trains for thirty days. 
We do not believe that any court will assume 
the responsibility of appointing a receiver to 
take possession of a solvent railroad which 
is making due and diligent efforts, as the 
Reading Railroad certainly did, to discharge 
its duties as a Common carrier, 


The of about 


of Reading 4 per cent, bonds and $12,000, - 


negotiation $25,000,000 
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000 first preference incomes, as announced 
on Friday, is the culmination of one of the 
business undertakings of modern 
limes. We say the culmination, because the 
negotiation of this first instalment of the 
new securities to replace others bearing ¢ 
rate of interest the ne- 

of the remainder. ‘There 
an increasing demand among the invest- 
ing public for low-interest bonds that 
are well secured, as is shown by the firmness 
with which the West Shore 4s have always 
This demand is accentuated by 


largest 


higher insures 


gotiation 


is 


been held. 
the purchases of Government 4s and 415s by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and by the 
of the latter 

run only three years 


eXtinction class) of 
securities, which 
When the remainder of the §100,- 
of Reading the 


reserved for prior-lien bonds, ete.) are taken, 


near 


longer. 
000,000 Is (less portion 
the total fixed charges will be reduced $1,- 
900,000. The other and minor parts of the plan 
of reorganization have always hinged upon 
the success of the $100,000,000 loan, It may 
be assumed, therefore, that the contemplated 
reduction of fixed charges is within sight. 
The plan of reorganization embraces the 
Coal and Iron Company as well as. the Rail- 
road Company, and among the fixed charges 
under the new mortgage is a sinking fund of 
ten cents per ton of coal mined to replace the 
capital represented by the coal so disposed 
of, this sinking fund to be invested cither in 
the company’s securities or in the acquisition 
of other coal property. The company owns 
about 36 per cent. of the anthracite in Penn 
sylvania, and the supply is computed to last 
until the year A. pb. 2057, allowance being 
made for a progressive increase of consump 
tion. 

Senator Stewart of Nevada Jhas made his 
promised speech in support of his proposi- 
tion practically to abolish the veto power, by 
allowing a majority of Congress to passa 
bill over the President’s objections, and a 
curious sort of speech it was, filled largely 


with complaints of the Government's 
policy regarding silver, the purchase of 
bonds, the disposition of the public 
lands, ete. When he came down to facts 


about the matter in hand, he showed himself 
Ife said, for example, 
erowing sentiment in the 


utterly misinformed, 
that ‘there 
States against the veto power,” and in sup 
‘nine 


is a 


port of this statement declared that 
of them have already qualitied it, so that a 


majority of the Legislature can pass a bill 


over the veto of the Governor.” The 
truth is that the tendency has been 
strongly in the opposite direction. — Five 


of the original thirteen States at first gave 
the Governor no veto power, but have since 
conferred it upon him, Connecticut in 1818, 
New Jersey in 1844, and Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina the war. More- 


over, instead of a disposition to qualify the 


since 


power by reducing the proportion of votes 
necessary to override a veto, the drift has 
the other Only two 
ever made 


been strongly way, 


States such a change, 
Kentucky having changed from a_ two 
thirds vote in 1792 to a majority vote in 
1799, and Nebraska, which began in 1867 


have 


be 
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with two thirds, having changed to  three- 
fifths in while Missouri, Florida, and 
Ilinois have changed from a majority totwo- 
thirds. Furthermore, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and some other States have increased 


[875 


’ 


the veto power by giving the Executive the 
right to disapprove single sections of appro- 
priation bills. 


It would be easy to show that this steady 
increase of the Executive's share in the busi- 
ness of legislation has been to the public ad- 
of the States never 
given the Governor any veto power—hode 
North Carolina 
the 
The 


result is, that the Governor of Ohio exercises 


vantage, Four have 
Island, Ohio, Delaware, and 


While Ohio does not even require 


Executive signature to a legislative act. 


but little influence, and there is no cheek upon 
the folly of a Legislature. Even the limited 
veto power which can he nullified by ama 
jority vote, is better than none at all, as Gov. 
Buckner of Kentucky repeatedly proved dur- 
ing the recent of the Legislature. 
That body passed a number of ill-considered 


SCSSIOU 


acts Which he could not approve, and though 
a majority could cvercome his objections, 
he 


SO 


Was sustained in every important case, 
strong were Rut the 
pride of legislative opinion is usually so 
great, and the force of partisanship general 
ly so strong, that as a rule the Executive 
two 


The 
development of our institutions has shown 


his messayes. 


necds the requirement of at least a 
thirds vote to overcome his objections. 


that the early fears of the Executive’s grasp 
ing too much power were groundless, and 
that the centring of responsibility upon 
the 
people 


through veto prerogative, 
may the 
which the representatives of the people, 
with their divided responsibility, may be 
ready to sanction, as when Congress passed 
the Inflation Bill in i874, and a majority (but 
not two-thirds) of the Senate voted to pass it 


Instead of diminishing 


one man, 


save from. terrible evils 


over Grant's veto. 
the present veto power, the next change is 
likely to be its extension,through a provision 
which will give the President the right to 
veto separate items of an appropriation bill. 


The Maine have made a most 
admirable nomination Governor in 
lecting Mr. William L. Putnam of Portland 


Mr. Putnam is a lawyer 


Democrats 
for se 
as their candidate. 
of such ability and standing in his profes 
sion that he was properly regarded as within 
the in 
under 
Mayor 
Commission 
Treaty, and would 
Mr, Putnam 


recently made an interesting contribution to 


the range of choice when vacancy 
the Chief Justiceship 
Ile been 
city, was one of the 
framed the Fishery 


make an excellent Governor. 


conside 
of his 
which 


Wis 


ration. has 


political discussion in a thoughtful letter to 
a Portland club, giving his views as to the 
national reforms which are now most needed. 
Beginning with the proposition, which every- 
will that the of 
republic should SO 


be 


methods 
be 

offi 
‘a repub 
to be 


body concede, 
in i 


there 


government 
H not 

cial class, he pointed out that 

form of government 


simple that weed an 


ican CeuSes 
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truly republican when, by reason of its com- | ing over the Roman Cat wd 
plex nature or of monopolization by a body | wondert i ( 
of interested persons, it passes in its princi- | which it displays. t s is 
pal relations be vond thre ordinary under quent address | 
standing of the professional man, the mer- | Bishop Spalding frank the ( | that M 
chant, the mechanic, or the farmer, or is | Ch rch miust tit herself ton ( | 
shielded from the just intiuence Which | ingenviror nt. tote \ ‘ : ) 
citizens in the ordinary Walks of life | pole und to the Wants 
ought properly to wield.” Ile then | there are Ca 
: showed how the protective tariff and | amid glories that have : 
the spoils system are separating — the furthe: there ar ilso ( \\ 
ordinary citizen from the administration | the midst of their work 
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Anarchism and Socialism had a disawre candid Protestan iY . 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
TOM-HOUSE. 


THE CUS 


Mr. Maynanrp, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, sent to the New York Mrendis 
Post the following telegram, which appeared 
in itsissue of April 7 
To THE Epitor or Tit EVENING Post: 
Sir: | have just seen the editorial statement 
in your issue of the Sth instant, that ‘ pres- 
sure of the most extraordinary kind is being 
brought to bear on the Custom-house in this 
city by Assistant Secretary Maynard, to com 
pel the officers to do things which he well 
knows would violate the President's pledges, 
degrade the public service, and debauch the 
party in power.” The statement is utterly 
false, and as a journal with a reputation for 
fairness I shall expect you either to retract the 
charge or produce the proof that it is true. 
J.H. Maynarp. 
WASHINGTON, April 7. 


This letter was sent to Senator Ilale, the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee appoint 
ed to investigate the operation of the Civil 
Service Law under the present Administra 
tion, with a that the 
would visit this city, and inquire into the 
truth of the charge which Mr. Maynard so 
flatly denied. 
ingly, and the investigation has been made, 


request Committee 


The Committee came accord 


beginning on Thursday of last week. 

We wish to be strictly moderate in describ 
ing the result, and shall therefore simply say 
that there is only one way in which Mr. May 
nant can escape the conclusion that in writ 





ing that letter he was guilty of deliberate 


falsehood. That way is by malntaining that 
the practices which he has just been proved 
to have indulged in at the Custom house were 
not such as to discredit the President and de 
grade the service. This plea, however, if he 
put it forward, would be simply an inference 
of his own. 


Committee are, that he made out a ‘black list” 


The facts as proved before the 


of fifteen employees in the Appraiser’s De- 
partment, and calledon or ‘ sugevested ” 
Mr. McMullen, the Appraiser, to ‘‘ recom 
One of 


sugar chemist 


mend” their removal these tifteen 
Mr. Sherer, a of the 
highest standing in his profession, who had 


was 
entered the service of the Government at its 
solicitation, and to his own pecuniary disad 
vantage, and whose removal without charges 


was therefore a distinct professional dis 
credit. But no charges could Mr. Sherer 
succeed in obtaining. THe was told that 


there was nothing against him. Mr. Maynard 
was distinctly informed, both by Mr. MceMul 
len, the Appraiser, and Mr. Moore, the As 
] 


sistant Appraiser, that the who 








e filtech per- | 


} caused o1 


sons Whose removal he lad ‘f sugeeested 
were valuable officers, in whom their imme 
diate superiors could find no fault, and 
whose removal would be a distinet loss to 


the service. Mr. Moore even said to him 
that if he was removing them as Re 
publicans, he agreed that it was a good 
thing to do, but that if he was 1 


1] 


moving them as incompetent, he could tell 
him that they were in all respects most com 


petent. 

Mr. Maynard denied that he was remoy 
ing them as Republicans, but. still persist 
ed that they must be removed. Two ex 
ceptions he made—one, that of Mr. Jacobs, 
whose name he struck from: the dist on trent 
ing that he was a son of ex Se J 
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the other, that of Mr. Leim- 
bach, who took the precaution of going to see 


ot Brooklyn : 


him and plead for his retention, in company 
“Tim” Campbell, the Congressman 
from this city. On hearing from ‘ Tim” 
that Mr. Leimbach was a constituent of his, 


with 


Mr. Maynard struck his name from the list 
bout the others he was inexorable, 
of fact only four of 


also. 
matter 
them were actually removed; the remaining 


although as a 


nine, as well as the two who were pardoned, 
were left in, probably owing to the fuss about 
the affair which began to be made when Mr, 
Maynard’s appearance in politics, through 
post-ollice attracted — atten- 

The pressure brought to bear on the 
Custom-house oijlicers to effect these remov- 


his circular, 


tion. 


als was sworn to in the mast positive man- 
ner by its victims, Mr. McMullen and Mr. 
Moore, and their testimony was supported by 
Mr. Maynard’s own letters, some of which 
it is not too strong to call shameful reading. 

This was not all, however, nor the worst. 
It was proved that a man named McElwee 
was dismissed for insubordination and drunk 
enness, “Influence” went to work to get 
him restored, lis restoration was actually 
ordercd—that is, Mr. McMullen was order 
ed to recommend his reappointment, and 


he did it. It was then discovered that 
the reappointment was legal, being for- 
bidden by the CivilService Regulations, 


Which provide that an oflicer dismissed for 
misconduct cannot be restored within a year, 


Nothing daunted by this, the brave Mr. 
Maynard got the rule modified to meet the 
case of this insubordinate drunkard, and 
had him put back, and he is in the service 
now. He ts the son of the late Surgeon- 
General of the Confederate Army, and his 


influence ” is Mahoney, the Brooklyn Con- 


fressman, 


We shall have more to say about this 
investigation hereafter. We merely wish 
now to call attention to the fact that Mr. 


Maynard has been proved guilty, not only 
of discredit the Presi- 
dent, considering the promises he has made, 


doing things which 


the public service, 
denials nbout it which 


and which degrade 
but of indulging 
ought to Cause his prompt dismissal from his 


it if he were 


in 
present place, and would cause 
in the service of any other civilized State,ex 
cept France--for Boulanger’s case unhappily 
that 
not ruin a Government officer. 
l’airchild 
yt rmitted to be telegraphed, from 


proves in France untruthfulness does 


Secretary has telegraphed, or 


Washington an explanation of Mr. Mayuard’s 
doings in the Custom-house in this city, 
Which unfortunately explains nothing, The 
only new contribution it makes to the 


anacknowledgment that the Secre 


subiect IS 
tary knew of and authorized his subordinate’s 


dismissals, removals, and restorations—some- 


thing which those who have as much personal 





respect for Sccretary Fairchild as we have 
will be very sorry to hear, because it is, 
though a generous — sacrifice, a wholly 
useless ont Nobody literally nobody—on 
Whomthe revelations made by the investiga 
tion on Thursday and Friday have made 
QnY linpres pn Wil] be dn thes] hitest degree | 
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Mr. Fairchild 
that fool’s paradise in 
after three or four years of 
Washington, seems to take up his abode. 


in 
every body . 


appears to be living 
which 
ofticial life in 


Two or three years ago, the apology he now 
puts forward for Mr. Maynard would have 
been accepted as, if not conclusive, at least 
weighty. But after the experience people 
have had during the last two 
of the way the civil service lias been ma 
naged, or rather mismanaged, in Maryland, in 


years 


Pennsylvania, in Indiana, and Illinois, and 
of the indifference with which the remon- 
strances and protests of the Independents 
have been treated, of the coolness with which 
the public continued to be assured, in the 
teeth of notorious facts, that everything was 
going on as well as could be expected, and 
that there was nothing for any reasonable 
man to complain of, oflicial ‘* explanations” 
from Washington, whether they take the 
form of denials or lamentations, count for 
nothing. In other words, everybody con 
nected with the Administration, from top to 
bottom, is discredited as an apologist touch- 
ing Civil-Service Reform. 
Therefore, if Mr. Fairchild, 
else, Wants to make it appear that his ma 


or any one 
nipulations of the civil service have all liad 
in view, not the fixing of Caucuses and con- 
ventions, but the publie good, he must go on 
the witness stand, papers in hand, and stand 
examination and cross-examination: and he 
must not take refuge behind ‘ legal evidence’ 
either. He must furnish us with Jaman evi 
dence 
transact the ordinary business of 


that is, the evidence on which men 
Kor 
instance, When the Appraiser is ordered to 
fifteen trusted and 


without 


life. 


ask for the dismissal of 


competent subordinates, knowing 
why, and one of them is restored or exempt 
ed on the simple request of Congressman 


“Tim” Campbell, and another because he is 


the son of Senator Jacobs, it will not do to 
say that this was all along of those ‘su 
war frauds,” and that if we knew all 
about those ‘‘sugar frauds” we should 
see it was all right. It cannot be 


made right without telling all about those 


“sugar frauds,” and convincing us that there 


are or have been any such frauds. More 
over, When a man of the — personal 
and professional standing of Dr. Sherer 


is. dismissed suddenly without cause as 
signed, and consequently dismissed with a 
stain on his reputation, it will not do for 
either Mr. Fairchild or Mr. Maynard to get 
rid of him 


nods and winks about ‘‘ sugar frauds.” 


and the public by mysterious 
Dr 
Sherer’s characteris as high as Mr, Fairchild’s, 
as high as Judge Maynard’s, as high as Presi 
dent Cleveland’s, or that of any member of 
the Cabinet ; and) people will never be con 
tent with seeing a stigma inflicted arbitrarily 
on such aman because he has had too much 
‘Tina “¢ Jake” to 
intercede for him at the Treasury. 

Nor, it alleged that 
Deputy-Collector Davis, and ten subordi 
all Binghamton, N. Y., 


to tre 


self-respect to get a ora 


is on oath 


when 


nates of his, from 


are allowed absent themselves 


quently from their duties here, in’ order 


Hventlons nN 


tO mMaenbave caneuse ana « 


Broome Co inty, nud 
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ciled with the President’s frequent pledges 
and promises about the political activity of 
oftice-holders, it will not do to answer us 
P 

‘ 

I ~ 

that we doubtif a single independent vote 


in this State, of the thousands who supported 


President Cleveland in) 18-4, 





taches any importance to the utterances of 


the members of the Administration on t 


promises and professions have been violated 
or disregarded on a great scale, with th 
utmost boldness, in sundry places and in 
divers manners, and that men like Judge 


Maynard and Surveyor Beattie have ac 


tually been 
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Maine could get none of the surrendered 
whiskey revenue.  Ifence it is other 
grounds and with other ends in view that such 
Theirs is 


oll 


men as Kerr favor the abolition. 
the high moral view, expressed in his speech, 
that it heaven for any 
government, to 
derive any revenue from the liquor traffic. 


So they will have nothing but absolutely un 


is a sin against 


State, local, or national, 


taxed whiskey. 

Here, then, we have the two alternatives of 
fered by the abolitionists 
and State-taxed whiskey 
but what right have they to make the offer ° 
The States must decide the matter, and the 
abolition of the national whiskey tax will place 
the slightest legalor moral 
If 


they did not do so, then prohibition would 


untaxed whiskey 
offered by them; 


them under not 


obligation to replace it with State taxes. 


have hard sledding in the States where it has 
With whiskey costing per 
haps twice as much per gallon as it now 


been adopted, 


costs per drink, and no Federal inspection, 
there would be no reason why any inhabit 
ant of a prohibition State should go without 
it, or go far to get it; and especially since 
the Supreme Court, in the Bowman ease, has 
wide the of inter State 
transportation of such goods, 

But the States did undertake to 
appropriate the revenue lost to the Govern 
ment by the abolition. How would that plan 


opened channels 


sunt va) 
SUPPoOse 


work ? Could they agree among themselves, 
and make the tax everywhere equal?) Think 
for a moment of the herculean task of bring- 
ing about this exact agreement between 
thirty-eight States, whose divorce laws, for 
an instance of something wherein they ought 
to agree, differ so widely. And 
that here there would be a heavy premium 
on bad faith keeping the bargain. 
The State which first slightly reduced the 
tax, unless immediately followed by the rest, 


remember 


in 


would gain in public revenue and in private 
manufacturing prosperity. 

But the agreement 
Suppose the State Government of each State 


suppose were kept. 
collected as much tax on these articles as the 
Federal Government now collects within that 
State’s bounds. What would be the share of 
each State in this mighty bribe which is 
offered them ? Would there be any equality 
in the division ? It is not hard to find out. 
Here are the internal-revenue collections in a 
few States for the fiscal year 1887 : 

Maine 
(llingis 


Vermont... 
Kentucky 


S50 284 
24,825,704 
380,120 
12,417,530 


Mississippi. 
New York. 
Alabama 
Ohio 





Ilinois would get nearly 500 times as much 
as Maine, Kentucky 400 times as much as 
Vermont, New York 3875 times as much as 
Mississippi, and Ohio 175 times as much as 
Alabama. Between these extremes the in 
equality would be as great as it possibly could 
be. 


gorge the treasuries of sister commonwealths 
More than half 


Ilow long would the States thus bled to 


cling to the arrangement? 


the internal taxes of last vear were col 
lected in four of the States above nam 
ed. The present Federal surplus — is 


nothing to what theirs would be, and of 
course these hoards would be drawn from the 
States whose citizens consumed the goods 
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| but not very long, for the simple reason that 
f no such nonsense would be It is 
| bad enough to be contributing of one’s hard 


endured. 


earnings to a surplus of a common. treasury; 
but pouring a surplus from one State into 
the treasury of another is certainly worse, 
And there is no other way to avoid free 
whiskey, if the Federal tax is taken off. 
Unless the stuff is taxed in the State where 
it is it will flow unchecked and un- 
controllable into adjoining States. There is 
no way to diffuse the tax geographically. 
At least, no advocate of the abolition has yet 


made, 


proposed one worth considering 


CHILIS COMMERCE AND FINANCES. 


Tut last report of the Chilian Secretary of 
the Treasury serves to accentuate freshly the 
astonishing commercial advance of what is 
now, in many respects, the most vigorous 
and powerful of the South American na- 
This advance may be summarily in- 
dicated in the that, during the 
last ten years, the country’s revenues and 
rather more 
The Government, which 
could) count upon income 
little more than $9,000,000, and in 


tions. 
statement 
foreign trade have each 
than doubled. 
in 1866 an 
of but 
1877 upon one of a little under $17,000,000, 
can now bring in estimates for 1888 of $32, 
439,736, and can point, at the same time, 
to a probable surplus of over $11,000, 
Foreign commerce has for some years 
reached a total of over $100,000,000  an- 
nually, as against $40,000,000 to $60,000, - 
000 for the twenty years prior to 1872. 
fecalling the comparatively small popula- 
tion of Chili—probably still under three mil- 
the scale of commercial activity de 


OOO 


lions 
noted by the figures now givenis such as 
undoubtedly to put Chili atthe head of all 
Spanish America, if not of the entire Latin 
race, in point of the proportion of foreign 
commerce to inhabitants. Indeed, we doubt 
if any nations except Great Britain, Belgium, 
and Holland surpass her in this respect. 

The financial status of Chili is shown with 
sufficient clearness in the important opera- 
tions of funding the foreign debt which have 
been recently consummated, Like most of 
the other South American republics, Chili 
had contracted a long series of foreign loans 
of various amounts and at varying rates of 
These practically all 
been funded in a new issue of %30,000,000, 
taken by the Rothschilds, in February, 1886, 
The re- 
maining foreign indebtedness brings the to 


interest. have now 


at 96, with interest at 415 per cent. 


tal up to $34,601,270, as the account stood at 
the beginning of 1887. To. this 
added a domestic debt’ of $49,223,429, esti 
mated in paper money, involving an annual 
of than 


must be 


interest charve something more 





$2,000,000. This is relatively a large debt, 
incurred, in great part, for the execution of 
the vast schemes of public improvements 
upon which Chili had already entered be 
fore the long war with Peru and Bolivia put 
That she will be 


able to carry them all seems to be the judg 


new burdens upon her. 


ment of the money-market, always the best 
test of national credit. 
of the 


The revenues Government are de 
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rived from customs duties, both import and 
export (the latter principally on) saltpetre 

from the railroads and telegraphs under pub- 
Ite control, from taxes upon incomes, le 
gacies, and land, from patents, sales of pub 
lic lands, The complicated 
system of internal taxation is highly burden 
some, and with the tariff laws calls urgently 
for revision, which the Government is anx 
once set about 


guano, etc, 


ious that Congress should at 
The estimated income for 1888 is $36,000,000, 
which, with a surplus of $8,000,000 carried 
over, Will put at the disposition of the Gov 
ernment $44,000,000, 

An analysis of the foreign trade of Chili, 
with an eye to determining our share in it, 
can only result in the same mortifying show 
ing that we make in the commerce of all 
Central and South America. We have, in 
fact, had no part at all in the wonderful 
commercial expansion of Chili. Our trade 
with that country stands almost at the same 
figures which it had reached in 1860; and 
whereas our trade of $4,000,000 
then represented 10 per cent. of the total 
foreign commerce of Chili, now it stands 
for less than 4 per cent. In our studied 
indifference to all ‘ abroad,” we have sat 
idly by to see ourselves distanced even in 


about 


those articles of manufacture in which we 
have boasted that we were unexcelled—Ger 
many, for example, selling Chili, in 1Ss82, 
$109,000 worth of sewing-machines to our 
$7,000, $112,000 worth of pianos to our $7,- 
000, $234,000 worth of boots and shoes and 
$500,000 worth of candles, while we sold not 
adollar'’s worth of either. The tigures for 1856, 
as given in the ‘Estadistica Comercial ’ 
for that year, do not materially differ from 
In all the 
tures, in iron, cotton, and 


those just cited. great manufac 


woollen, even in 


machinery and railroad materials, we are 
hopelessly beaten by England and Germany, 
In lumber we head the list, simply bec:use 
our rivals have none to sell; as we do also in 
petroleum. 

The current tariff discussions have made 
the reason for this state of things abundantly 
clear, as also its remedy. Roving commis- 
sions to ‘investigate’ the state of our trade 
in South America can accomplish little. We 
observe that Mr. Hopkins, in his recent ad 
dress before the Chamber of Commerce, as 
serted that the last one did American interests 
more harm than good. Nor can much be 
expected from Pan-American Congresses. in 
the line of the pending McCreary bill. This 


is clear from the nature of the references 
to that measure in the Spanish-Ameri 
can press. Its political aspects, its 


aim to promote a solidarity of feeling and 
community of aspiration among the Ameri- 
can republics, meet hearty sympathy; its 
commercial bearings are looked upon with 
cither disgust or ridicule. Indeed, the great 
republic of the North is regarded with a 
strange mixture of sentiment throughout all 
Spanish-speaking America. There is pride 
in her history and development, a desire to 
copy her institutions, and eagerness to keep 
step with the march of her civilization ; but 
there is amazement at her commercial folly 

seeking to get everything and give nothing 

and laughter at the appeals we make to the 
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pockets of the H spano Americans in th i str t ‘ Het t ‘ 


name of their patriotism | to his brot Richard, Ba 
is Matt woof | S t \ 
THE ENGLISH EXCHEQUER OF THE | yu 4 itifving t 
JEWS P ‘ 


A LEARNED and interesting lecture on “TI The Exchequer of t ‘ ‘ 

Exchequer of the Jews of Envland, vi hh Ly device for enalbli t} nes es t 

Charles Gross, a voung American seholar, d le ntributions uy t} 1 erty ft 

livered in London last June, is published from Tew Its principa t? ‘ stationed at t 
the office of the (London) Jerwish Ch Westminster, and were ‘ 

The Exchequer of the Jews was a branch of | the Jews yi Warder f tl vs | 
the great) Exchequer of Ingland, and was ried in number from two to tive Phey we . 
wholly devoted to the atfairs of the Jews. It} barons of the Exchequer, and were app ’ 

is referred to by Green, who mentions that | by the kin Phere we als rdinate of} t \ 
Richard |. organized a mixed court of Jews | rs, such as a keeper of t ind writ 

and Christians for the registration of thei 1 mn heator, and rks Presbvter of 

tracts: and by Hume, who says that the reve ill the Jews of neha wl eoms t 

nue arising from exactions upon the Jews was } held his oftice for lit vas nott tt 

so considerable that there was a particulu Tewish Exche er lr tit tha 

court of exchequer set apart for managing it | | serutin 1 and veritied doubtful H 

Not quite so secant a notice may be found in an | contracts, and w 1 ippealead to by t ! 
elaborate treatise on the modern history of tl Justices for information erning d ted | It 


Jews, contributed in [S50 by Sel Cassel to | points of Jewish usave \ tracts betwee 


' 
Ersch and Gruber’s * Eneyklopiidie? (section | Jews and Christians had to be mad 1 writing wt 
vol. xxvii, p. 11%). | im the presence of two Jews, two | st 
Dr. Gross derives his materials at first ind | (these being the four chirograp! 3). tw i 
from researches inthe Public Record Ottics ibe | ind two clerks The charters or acknow 


even one of his printed authorities, Prynne’s | ments of debt w int for fachir 

*PDemurrer, is not mentioned at all by tl e.. two duplieate deeds writte Lpan rie cps 
writers named abeve, He is thus able to pre- | brat ifterwards severed into two parts r i 
sent many details which are not otherwise } an indented line vid rizontally t 

easily accessible, and which are full of interest | prop The 1 with ft! 

to the student of history He is led by his in- | debtor remained t sof the Jow 
vestigations to infer that the Jewish Exchequet counterpart was deposited t 

was not established until nearly the end ot ‘| or ark, wl 1 thi ks. t t 

twelfth century, which would limit its exist tians keepin v, the tw vs 

ence to a hundred years, as the Jews were ex ind the two clerks a tl | | 

pelled from England in 
mitted to return until the tim f Cromwell t} lebt was paid. the Jew w t 
The position of the Jews in England in tl r quitelair nh presenting wl tot 
Middle Aves was much the Salnie is On lial f the chest the cet l t} 
the Continent They had no legal statu ter ! mpl clu ‘ It 

As Green says, they were simply the | . { of an } t , 

chattels, and their dives and Is were at hest t} yerrn t ‘ 

the kine’s merey Dr. Gross makes the su { vim the 
prising statement that the kings of > 


posessec ereater power In his eard that t tl i ers 





rulers of France and Germany. We read in | Jews, t lebtor , j . 
Hallam that the policy of the kingsof Fra ; t | 
was toemploy the Jews as a sponge to suck tw re < f t : 2 2 


their subjects’ money, which they might after from t Wir 


wards express With less odium than direet taxa It w S that this svs e 


tion would incur. In like manner the G ul Se! t ir present svs . 
emperors, particularly Louis tl Bavariar leeds rty sand satistact . 
and Charles [V., in) publie rescripts expres ‘ : t iv bet 
declared that the lives and property of tl ! to sel . i 
Jews were theirs, to dispose of as tot mis t ‘ 
ed good. Any pretext was good e1 t than was justly t st . 
justify this pretension: but, however the | ‘ t , t ! .t . &§ 
texts mav have varied in) various count s, | far as it perf this 
the practice Was everywhere tl Siunhi k 
actual faet was, that tl Jews needed t tot vs 
roval pr tection from i! seTiminate s} \ \ | tant f1 t t t ‘ 
tion, and had to accept the comparat 
eriminating spoliation of the kings as t . | 
lesser of twoevils. Whatever little was t t 
left to them was so muchclear vain fs 
Although they were grievous } : ! \ .t 
robbed, there was oecasionally an ’ ‘ i 
took a little pity on their stress and t s t ‘ 
that he felt some slight q sof ‘ t is : that : ; 
Hume relates that in 12% ¢ : . t t vs M . 
with their sufferings, beso t Hen rol . t 1 t ‘ 
permission to retire with t r effects 1 st t . st t es t 
the kingdom. The King 1 1, ** How t 3 t t t ‘ ! 
remedy the oppressions you cou t st : { @ ‘ vident ! ‘ t t ‘ P 


myself abeggar. Lowe al 1 U0 that \\ to vas Few, how 
and if [ had said 500,000, Ts Lnote t t t t tt that has rea l t gs ’ 
truth ; lam obliged to pay ys s tow ' t { ation t Plan Campa i 


Edward, 15,000 marksa vear ; I S rit 1 to f horecott int | 1 ‘ expre 1 of 






thing, and | must hay 
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towards the [rish movement in its general drift 


So miomentous 
full « 


Persico, on whose impressions the rescript was 


and charactet a step was mot 


taken without nsideration, Monsignor 


probably formulated, was in Ireland for 
all 
of opinion, and, T believe, 


some 


time; he associated with Classes, consulted 
men of every shade 
made every effort to arrive at fair conclusions 
Yet, if we are to judge by the reseript, he has 
not grasped the salient points of the situation, 
a failure which would not be surprising in any 
stranger after a few months of personal inquiry 
of 


of some of 


into the affairs any country. <A bare con- 


the 
vance the cause is a poor result of studying the 


demnation means used to ad 
enigmatical Irish question by an authority so 
deeply interested in its solution as the Vatican. 
This is but another, added to the 
e cited, of the mistakes 


innumerable 
instances that might 1 


made in supposing that difticult political and 
social problems ean be best studied on the. spot. 
Carried away by individual cases and experi- 
ences, the inquirer loses sight of those general 
principles and considerations which afford the 
only clue to a just estimate. Prof. Cairnes’s 
conclusions regarding the principles really at 
stake in your war of the Rebellion, arrived at 
in the seclusion of Trinity College, Dublin, after 
had devoted their atten 
tion to American alfairs, and studying writers 


consulting those who 


and thinkers on both sides, were far more cor- 
rect than they would have been if derived from 
a brief sojourn at the seat of war. 

The reseript virtually requires the Irish peo- 
The Plan of 
Campaign might be abandoned—it never had 
Mr. 


been somewhat doubtfully accepted by thought- 


ple to surrender at discretion. 
Parnell’s full approval, and has always 


ful men; but to receive into Christian fellow- 
ship those “who in the exercise of their right 
and those who support the 
Government in the present conflict, would be 
That 


Monsignor Persico should arrive at any other 


take vacant farms,” 
to abandon the very key of the position, 


conclusion was not likely. The envoy is an ec 


The 


from an ecclesiastical point of view. 


clesiastic. Vatican regards everything 
Men and 
only in far as 
Church. 


with 


nations are Important to it 80 
they affect 


ing his own country 


Leavy 


the supremacy of the 
covered the wrecks 


of suppressed monastic institutions, a country 


where ecclesiastics are fettered in many ways; 
where, if we are to judge such books as 
hatred of 


deeply penetrated large classes in 


by 
Garibaldi’s ‘ Memorie,’ his order has 
the 
nity—Monsignor Persico comes to Ireland to be 
feted by high and Ik find the 
that order entirely uni:npeded; t 


commu- 
mw, to progress of 
oO see splendid 
to 


tind industrial and reformatory establishments 


monastic institutions rising on all hands; 


managed by ecclesiastics enjoying large and 


increasing Government grants, practically un 
controlled in their application: to find the 
Government, the representatives of the 


England hitherto most opposed to Catholicism, 


} 
eiass 1m 


ready to promise anything if only agrarian and 


political turmoil were subdued; to find also the 
Irish people as Catholic as possible, and Ca- 
tholicism in the dominant country—largely 
through the influence of men like Cardinals 
Newman and Manning—more respected than 
ever before since the Reformation. Perceiving 
all this, could he conclude otherwise than that 


a cessation of the present struggle would be de 


a ng | 


sirable 


Probably neither he nor the Vatican was 
prepared for the spirit in which the rescript 
has been received, The bishops have not yet 
spoken, but, whatever attitude they take up, 


ean hardly materially intlhuence the situation. 


Whe | 
face 


nionists have performed a complete volte 


oe | 


reg the am 


arding 


Papal supremacy. 
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think that we home 


hey 


ruler 


Protestant 
Protestants left in Lreland 


inning to 
sare the only a 
writes an Episcopal clergyman from the south. 
* Where am [at all ¢” said anotherof the same 
cloth in my hearing. ‘‘ Am [a Catholic or am 
Ia Protestant? Where am I to go to seek 
spiritual consolation—to Rome, to my Primate, 
the Presbyterians? I wonder could the 
A portrait of his 

by the chief 
Conservative print-seller in town, A Unionist 
comic paper has acartoon this week in which 
Erin is depicted taking refuge on a chair from 
‘* Davitt,” 
Rule,” 
aureole 


or to 
Quakers give me any /” 
Holiness is advertised as exhibited 


aswarm of cockroaches, ‘* Dillon,” 
“Parnell,” ‘* Gladstone,” ‘* Home 
while his Holiness as St. Patrick, 
round his head, deluges them with scalding 
‘* Pope’s decree vermin-killer,” and comforts 
her with the ‘‘Have patience, Erin, 
and I will rid you of the wretched vermin.” 

On the other hand, the Catholic representa- 
tives of public opinion meet the rescript ina 
spirit of most determined opposition, which, in 
any other cause, would have the sympathy of 
all Protestants, supposed lovers of liberty and 
The Journal, after 
an elaborate inquiry into ‘‘ What the decree 
really is,’ concludes that it is binding only in 
so far as the supposed facts on which it is based 
that the Plan of Campaign is con- 
demned by the rescript only where the rent 
objected to ‘has been fixed by mutual con- 
sent,” and where the law courts have afforded 
an opportunity of their being fixed ‘‘ within 
the limits of equity”; and that boycotting is 
unjustifiable only where it has proved ‘‘a new 


etc., 


an 


w*< yrds: 


independence, Free man's 


are true; 


form of persecution and proscription, ruthless- 
ly put in force against persons who are satisfied 
with, and are prepared to pay, the rent agreed 
their landlord.” United Ireland is 


on with 


more emphat ic: 


‘* Their position [that of the [rish people] now 
is simple. They will regard this pronounce- 
ment of the Fathers of the Inquisition asa 
pious opinion founded upon grotesquely falla- 
cious premises, and draw a salutary warning 
from it of the dangers of coming to conclusions 
upon iniperfect and misleading information. 

This circular will pass, like the one six 
years ago [that fulminated in vain against the 
testimonial to Mr. Parnell], without making 
more than a momentary ripple on the con- 
sciences of the Trish people, and yet without 
impairing in the faintest degree their respect 
for the authority and wisdom of the princes of 
the Church.” 

The last reservation isas puzzling to some 
Protestant the 
which the paper begins the consideration of the 


minds as are sentiments with 


subject 


‘Divine it [the Church] is, and perfect, in- 
formed with the Wisdom and the Spirit of its 
Founder, the Rock of Ages, the Lamp of Truth, 
the Refuge and the Ark of fallen human kind. 
The Chureh never makes mistakes; its human 
engineers sometimes do, The Divine Inspira- 
tion cannot err: the clerks, the secretaries, the 
dignitaries, the individual human beings who 
nan its bureaus, canerr just as freely as any 
other men.” 


John Dillon is clearer: 


‘Tt does seem to me a curious thing that one 
of the great grounds on which we decline—and 
[think justly decline—to be ruled from West- 
minster is that we object, as every people in the 
world who have ever tasted of liberty, or who 
have any self-respect, object, to be ruled by men 
in temporal concerns who don’t understand the 
circumstances under which they live. And are 
we to be told that while’we struggle and make 
sacrifices, and have maintained for years the 
desperate strife against a foreign rule at 
Westminster, we are to submit or accept the 
foreign rule of a number of Italians in Rome, 
no matter how holy they may be? It is a mon- 
strous doctrine; it is a doctrine which, I ven- 
ture to say, the authorities in Rome will never 
attempt to maintain, and which, if they did 
attempt to maintain to-morrow, the Irish race 
would stand up like one man and refuse to sub- 
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mit to it. No, the Irish people have shown, as 
Lcontend, in the face of almost unparalleled 
difficulties and sutYerings and dangers, that the 
sacred cause of liberty as dear to them at 
least as to any other race of men who inhabit 
this earth. They have shown that they wiil sub 
mit to no foreign domination on the soil of Ire 
land. And while we have shown in the past, 
and shall show in the future, a devotion to the 
Head of the Church in whose doctrines we 
have been reared, and our fathers before us, 
which will compare favorably with the devo 
tion of any of the great Powers of Europe, or 
of our friends the English Catholics, we will 
show also, 1 trust and believe, that we know 
what liberty means, and we know how to draw 
the distinction between devoted obedience to 
the Church in spiritual matters and absolute 
independence of everybody except the Irish 
people in temporal matters. . . . The peo- 
ple of Ireland would be idiots if they dropped 
these weapons. No one who has not lived 
among the people of Ireland, no one who has 
not Irish blood in his veins, and who has not 
been born and bred up among the circumstances 
in which we are placed, is fit to judge of the 
policy which the Irish people should follow and 
adopt.” 


is 


These, and similar from 
other leading Catholic speakers, have been 


pronouncements 


received with vociferous applause by the as- 
They show the spirit 
in which the rescript will probably be regarded 
by the Irish people in the main, while there 
are, of course, many Catholics outside or on 
the borders of the National ranks inclined to 
say, ‘We told you so,” and who will accept 
it much more literally and obediently. On the 
whole, the incident will be beneficial, William 
O’Brien and John Dillon meant only what was 
right and justin promulgating the Plan of Cam- 
paign ; as worked by them directly it was used 
only in cases where a 
needed for a desperate position. 


semblages addressed, 


desperate remedy was 
But the pro 
mulgation established a dangerous principle, 
conduced to the tendency, 
already too rife bere, to harry all landlords, 


and aggravate 
good and bad, and to render as difficult as pos- 
sible the collection of all rents, however mode- 
rate. So with boycotting. 
ference between the 
who take farms from which have been evicted 
tenants willing to pay just rent, and 
ting” as practised in Kerry, where harmless 
the midst of their ago 


There is every dif 
social ostracism of those 
*‘ bovcot- 
men are shot down in 


nized families by cold-blooded ruftians, and 
where those who have helped in the slightest 
degree to convict the criminals shunned 
like lepers. peo- 


ple at large to consider their ways more nar- 


are 
The rescript will compel the 


rowly than chey have heretofore done, and will 
prevent the clergy from following too blindly 
and invariably the prejudices and passions of 
their flocks. further the 
eause of Home Rule in England, by tending to 
it of Rome rule. 
and independence of 


Moreover, it will 


the idea In 


liberty 


dissociate from 
the 
judgment all the world over, it will have good 
effects. While not rendering the Irish 
Catholic in all that best 
must heip to undermine their theoretically im- 
plicit submission to the Vatican as a power 
inthe ordinary atYairs of life. John Dillon's 
indignant denunciation of foreign domination 
cannot be taken to apply only within the four 
seas of Ireland. 

Seldom were the Irish people calmer, more 


interests of 


less 


is in Catholicism, it 


yesolute and determined than they now 
Their national cause has shed much that 
base, and is being urged upon a distinctly 
higher plane, which facilitates its being fur- 


are 


was 


| ther joined and influenced by the noblest and 





purest minds in the United Kingdom. This 
tendency was strikingly illustrated by the pro 
ceedings at the Eighty Club the other evening, 


and especially by Mr. Parnoll’s speech. D. B. 


a letter 


—Since the foregoing was written, 
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ation. 


ray sky. It is a pleasing and forcibly painted 
portrait of the model, and that is all 

Fadema has sent tive works, but of these only 
one (No, 131), ** He loves me, he loves me not,” 


gives an adequate idea of his skill. This artist 


always seems to us at his best in his smaller can 
vases, and this one, for freshness of detail, clever 
painting, and grace of arrangement, leaves 
nothing to be desired. Two girls, in their cling 


a couch, while 
The 
window behind them is open, and between the 
the 
and palaces and bits of gardens and 


ing draperies, are lounging on 


one of them pulls a marguerite to pieces, 


blind and window-sill one sees the tops of 
temples 
In the room allis c 


trees 


Ol and subdued, but 
beyond the fierce light of a southern summer 
In ‘* Venusand Mars” 


have asmall child in a pink-red shirt, holding a 


touches everything. we 


toy ; behind him is the inevitable white marble 
balustrade, beyond whieh is a vividly blue sea. 
The oyster-shells on the ledge are very perfectly 
painted, but the to 
The sketch for the ‘* Heliogabalus ” 


ft ensemble is decidedly un 
pleasant 
now at the Academy, and two portraits, which 
look 
quality, complete his contributions. 

Mr. C. 


picture 


true enough to nature, but have no living 
Ik. Hallé, the director, exhibits a large 
ol * Paolo 
worn theme, which 


and Francesca,’ a well 
he 


movement and expression than we are wont to 


has treated with more 
expect, The lovers are ina garden, the book 
Paolo, on his knees, is 


is full of 
The draperies are harmonious in color, 


is falling to the ground 
clasping Francesca’s hands; her face 
ecstasy 
iu the foreground a tiny fountain plays, and 
we cannot help finding fault with its miniature 
the un 
practised eye as serving neither for use nor for 
Mr, Hallé sends also 2 portrait of the 
late Stephen Heller, the delightful pianist and 


dimensions, which must. strike most 


beauty. 


composer, and a lady’s full-length portrait, as 
refined and graceful as his portraits of women 
always are, 

There is no lack of portraits at the New Cal 
Holl, E. A. Ward, Fairfax 
Murray, John Sargent, Shannon, John Collier, 
Mrs.Swynnerton, aad W. B. Richmond, allhave 


lery Herkomer, 


exhibited, and most of them more than one. 
They are generally good examples of their dif 
ferent manners, but no one has shown so many 
and such thoroughly good works in this line as 
WwW. His portrait of Miss Glad 


stone Newnham Colleg 


B. Richmond. 
for is admirably 
The lady looks austere and dignified ; 
of the 
Edward Malet, in full 
very interesting work by the same artist. 
Andrew | and Mrs 
are excellent, both in tasteful arrangement and 
ll the 


ightful of 


painted, 
a subdued dark red 


the color dress 


IS 


Sir court dress, is also a 
Mrs. 
MUE Cunningham Graham 


with which a 
del 


portrait of Mrs. Drumunond. 


in the care detail is painted 
the 


This lady wears 


and chosen; but most all 


Is 


adress of dull heliotrope-colored brocade, the 


hackground being dark blue. The movement 


of figure and hands is very graceful, and the 
pale, expressive face turning towards the spec 
tator seems about to speak. No wonder that 
Mr. Richmond is so popular as a painter of fine 


ladies, for he spares no pains to make each por- 


trait a picture which will always be interesting 


even When the likeness will count for nothing. 
I pass by many lar 
m deficient 
The 
landscapes are very good and of every variety. 
The 
vanni Costa of Rome, No, 77, * 
of Morn,’ by M. R 


morning effect of sunlight striking 


spaces on the walls, because they se 


in interest and ordinary in treatment. 


school 


is Well represented by Gio 
‘The First Smile 


» wetiCc 


Corbett, who also sends a 


a pine wood 


an Italian landscape of great beauty. Mark 
Fisher sends spring effetts, with the exquisitely 
dappled sky which is his specialty, G. H. 





a 


compositions filling up | 


Nation. 


The 


Bouchton’s ** Harvest of the Dawn” 


the 


represents 


well mushroom gatherers are 
rather dull-like in action, but the landscape bas 


Wil 
many 


iim tairly 
more color than most of his later work. 
liam Padgett Davi 


canvases of merit, and 


and Murray send 
Arthur Lemon, compo 
sitions with centaurs of remarkabie imagina 


In “A Struggle,” No 


taurs are wrestling near the sea on a dreary 


tive power, iS, two cen- 


cold wave-beaten shore; 


in “A Vendetta,” the | 


scene is ina forest glade beside a pool: the cen- | 


taur has been struck by an arrow, and is this 
time struggling with death. The composition 
of the landscape and its color are very fine. 


There is no space to write of the water-colors 


inthe baleony and the silverpoint drawings | 


| and studies for pictures, although they form an 


interesting feature of the exhibition. I hope 
that art may found ence 
ragement and a just appreciation in the New 


imaginative have nu 


as successful as it promises to be, The system 
of hanging each picture with a space between 
it and its neighbor, which has been adhered te, 
is much to be commended. The walls are co- 


vered with National Gallery red flock paper. 


a ] 
Correspondence. 
A SWISS POPULAR ASSEMBLY 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sin: Some time since you published an inte- 
resting account of some researches made at the 
City Library of Tréves by Mr. George L. 
Instructor in History in this University. 

I now send an extract from a letter recently 


3urr, 


received, giving an account of his visit to the 
Landesgemeinde of Canton Appenzell, thinking 
it may interest your readers, as giving an ex 
ample of democratic procedure, pure and sim 
ple.—I remain very truly yours, 


ANDREW DD, WRITE, 
CoRNELI UNIVERSITY, May 22, 1888, 
‘We were weleomed at the home of Ober 
richter Sturzenegger, and given a window 


which looked out directly into the great square, 
into which the twelve thousand odd 
were closely packed. All came aastdndiy ge 
kleidet—as the law provides—in solemn black, 
and with the swords of their ancestors at their 
sides. At the appointed hour of eleven, the 
Landammann (no longer Colonel Roth, who 
has claimed the exemption from the burdens ot 
office to which every functionary is entitled at 
the end of six years), the six other members of 
the Regierungsrath, and the Land-Weibel, or 
crier, were escorted with great ceremony to the 
platform which stood near one end of the 
square. The proceedings were opened by a 
moment of silent prayer, and by a national 
anthem which was sublimely sung. Then 
Landammann delivered an address which, 
judging by its reception, must have been elo 
quent, though at our distance | could hear only 
Thereupon the assembly 


voters 


occasional sentences. 


proceeded to its tirst order of business—the 
auditing of the year’s accounts. The question 
was upon their acceptance as correct, or the 
appointment of an auditing committee, and 


they were accepted outright by an enormeus 
majority. Never have TI seen a more curious 
sight than the eoming up of all those white 
hands out of that black crowd. Next came the 
election of officers. The question was first put 
always upon the relection of the present in- 
cumbent; and in every case the reélection was 
almost unanimous 
less surprising when one remembers that the 
highest salary paid to any public official in 
Appenzell is two hundred francs a year—the 


| judges of its Supreme Court get six francs a 


| day, but only during the session. 


As Judge 
Sturzenegver laughingly said, it is the way the 
canton manages to lay a tax on brains—for 
every man elected is bound to accept or move 
out. He added that there is at present in the 
canton only regularly l lawyer, 


One educated 


and he has to eke out an existence by keeping 
a VW irthsc haftt besides. 
* Funnily enough, only over the unimportant 


| 
the 
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of Land-Weibel was there a 
sharp contest. As the chief qualification is a 
stentorian voice, each of the candidates was re- 
quired to recommend himself to the voters in a 
short speech, and you can think of nothing 
more comical than this competition; for, whe 
ther the aspirant piped or roared at the outset, 
he always ended in a squeak, 

“The mauner of taking the votes is singu 
larly fair to minorities. We had occasion to 
note this, especially in the filling of the two 
vacancies in the Regierungsrath. A mass of 
nominations were made, and taken down in 
writing. Then the question was put separately 
onthe name of each candidate. From these 
the fro who had received the fewest votes 
were now eliminated, and the question taken 
oneach of the remainder, and so on until only 
two were left, when the decision was, of course, 
apparent, though more than once the vote had 
to be taken over and over before the Lan 
dammann would trust his eyes to declare it. 


but noisy office 


On the announcement of the final vote, the 
position of the successful candidate in’ the 
crowd was shown by the thrusting up of 


| all the swords in his vieinity, and the band 
Gallery, and that this new venture may prove 











| 


a fact which is perhaps | 


sallied forth to escort him to the platform. 
For the second vacancy the question was then 
put again, as before, upon all the candidates 
but the elected one, 

* After the elections came the legislation 
Only three bills were submitted. The tigst, 
the repeal of a practically obsolete law for the 
guarantee of cattle, met with no opposition. 
The second, the proposed forcible closing ot 
the Wirthschaften at twelve at night, was 1 
jeeted by a considerable majority. The third, 
providing that even resident peddlers should 
pay a license, and that a license—not yearly, 


? 


as with us, but once for all, at the opening 
of the business—should also be required ot 
the keepers of Wirthschasten (a bill, that is, 
to abridge the right of every citizen to 


peddle or sell wine as he pleases), was in both 
its clauses voted down overwhelmingly. The 
defeat of these measures Was explained to 
us, and [ think justly, as proceeding far less 
from any Opposition to the ends they sought 
than from suspicion and impatience at their 
encroachment upon personal liberty, 

“The business being ended, there remained 
only the oath. [t was read solemnly by the 
venerable clerk, and taken first by the Landam 
mann. Then, with bared heads, and three tin 
vers lifted high in air, that army of freemen 
listened to its terrible clauses of vow and im 
precation, unchanged from: the Middle Ages, 
and rumbled with one voice its repetition of 
them, Noman dared be silent in that throng. 
Then came another anthem, and the Landsye 
meinde was over, It had lasted three hours 

** Never have [seen such perfect order, such 
perfect quiet—not even in a body of a tenth its 
Yet there were no police, not so much as 
a constable. Once or twice, after the most ex 
citing votes, a slight murmur passed through 
the host, but a ery ortwo of ‘ Quiet !? (Ruhig /), 
as the business began again, brought a hush, 
death. The only break in the gravity of 
the proceedings was during the comical scene 
the Land Weibel competition. Did you 
ever hear twelve thousand men sinile It was 
like the ripple, dash, and vanish of a wind- 
blown thunder-shower, 

“We dined with our Oberrichter, saw with 
him the modest splendors of the cantonal capi 


size, 


as ot 


ot 


tal, and under his escort were off over the 
mountain on our homeward tramp.’ 
CLEAR, THE ADJECTIVE, USED SUB 


JECTIVELY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Upwards of forty years ago, during my 
early days in India, [ transmitted to the late 
Dr, ot 


supplementing his Dictionary published in IM6 


Woreester a large quantity materials 


Ainong the things which I then remarked on, as 


overpassed in it, was the subjective sense of the 


adjective clear, a sense for which [ furnished 


} am acquainted with re 


him with excellent and abundant authority 


This, to my surprise, when he brought out a 
new edition of his Dictionary in 1860, [ found 
to be 


himself of hundreds of the particulars supplied 


unrecorded there, though he had availed 


by me, Nor has any other dictionary that [ 
That, how 


ever, it has been in our language close on three 


vornized it. 


centuries, and that it has the practical counte 





May 31, 1888] 
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upon the country whatever vagaries or political 
lobbied through that body. The 
only effective relief from the present false situ 


jobs may be 


ation is to give to the President, through his 
Cabinet officers, a voice in the guidance of 
legislation, so that the views of the executive, 
as well as of the legislature, of the responsible 
national authority as wellas of private inte- 
rests, may be heard before it takes final shape. 
and so that, if it finally comes to a veto, the 
merits of the case and the contestants may be 
thoroughly understood by the country. 
Meantime it is greatly to be feared that Sena 
tor Stewart's anxiety about the liberties of the 
people may be seriously increased by the results 


of the autumn election. G. B. 
Boston, May 2tt, ISS8S8, 
Notes. 
Mr. LOWELW’s address before the New York 


Reform Club will terminate a volume of poli 
tical essays derived principally from the Atlan 
fic Monthly and North American Review dur 
ing the past thirty years. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, will be the publishers. 

‘The Poets of Maine,’ compiled by Geo. B. 
Griffith, is almost ready for delivery by Elwell, 
Pickard & Co., Portland. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund announce 
the publication of three important works: ‘The 
Survey of Eastern Palestine,’ by Captain Con 
der, R.E., 
ings, maps, and plans, and with the results of 
Herr Schumacher’s work in the same district: 
‘The Results of the Archwological Mission of 
M. Clermont-Ganneau,’ with all the original 
drawings of M. Lecomte; and ‘The Natural 
History of the Wady Arabah, by H. Chiches 
ter Hart, with illustrations. 


with all the author’s original draw- 


The edition will 
be limited to 500 copies, and the subscription 
price will be three guineas for the first volume, 
and two guineas for each of the other two. 
The agent for these publications is Mr. A, P. 
Watt, 2 Paternoster Square, E, C., London. 
Mr. E. Towry 
London, S. W., announces the publication of a 


White, 31 Charing Cross, 


list of the kings of Egypt, giving in hierogly- 
phie characters their names and titles, and the 
names of their wives and children so far as at 
present known, with an index giving the ordi- 
nary name, and also the literal reading of the 
hieroglyphics, To this will be added a list of 
the names of the and of 
the Ethiopian kings as they appear in car- 
of 
printed only on one side of the paper. 


toman emperors 


touches. The work will consist 175 plates, 
The 
subscription price is one guinea, 

Mr. 
completed the work of years in his ‘ 


Saint Mark Venice,’ 


Ferdinand Ongania, Venice, having 
Basilica of 
in with a commentary, 
historical and artistic, by Venetian writers, 
offers new terms of subscription to this extra- 
ordinary illustration of one of the world’s most 
precious monuments, Payment may be made 
in the course of three years in quarterly in 


stalments, the first on delivery of the entire 


work, ‘The total cost is a little more than 
£93 

To ‘**Bohn’s Select Library of Standard 
Works” (London: George Bell & Sons; New 


York: Scribner & Welford) has just been add- 
ed ‘Selected Plays of Moliére ’—‘t The Miser,” 
* 'Tartulfe,” and ‘‘The Shop-Keeper Turned 
Gentleman ”—a little volume of two hundred 
pages. 

A useful arrangement; by the way, of the 
plays of Moliére has been made by M. Maurice 
Albert, son of the late Paul Albert, the well- 
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altogether—and so leave Congress to launch | known professeur de faculté and very clever 


writer on French literature. This ‘ Theatre 
choisi de Moli¢re’ (Paris: Armand Colin; Bos- 
ton: Schoenhof) contains in full the six plays 
demanded in the official programmes for higher 
»** Le Bourgeois 


ridicules, ’ 


public instruction: ‘* L’ Avare, 
Gentilhomme,”  ‘* Précieuses 
‘Tes Femmes savantes,” ‘Le Misanthrope,” 
“Le Tartuffe.” To these six plays M. Albert 
adds extracts from most of the other comedies, 
connecting them by abstracts of the omitted 
A very fair and _ sutticiently complete 
impression of the author is thus presented ina 
12mo volume of 520 pages. The work is com- 
pleted by an excellent biographical introduc- 
tion, historical notices of each play, abundant 
explanatory foot-notes, and a valuable “ lite- 
rary explanation” of ‘* Les Femmes savantes,” 
given as an example of the kind of work that 
should be required in the school study of Mo- 
li-re, or any other dramatist. It may be seen 
from this summary how useful the volume 
would be to any one beginning the study of 
Moli+re, 

M. E. M. de Vogiie’s well-known work, ‘ Le 
Roman russe,’ until now only to be bad in the 


Les 


scenes, 


large octavo edition, has been published by 
Pilon & Nourrit in the convenient Smo form. 
Two more volumes have also been issued of 
the same publishers’ edition of the complete 
Schoenhof)— 
‘Les Pauvres Gens,’ his earliest novel, which, 
when it appeared, at once established his repu- 
tation, and 
in course of publication at the time of his death. 
M. Victor Derély isthe translator of the first 
of these, and the second, which has been in pro- 


works of Dostoyevsky (Boston: 


‘Les Fréres Karamazov,’ the work 


gress for several years, is done by MM. Halpé- 
rine-Kaminsky and Charles Morice, a literary 
partnership which seems to have produced the 
most satisfactory results, judging from a long 
episode which appeared in 1886 in the Revue 
Contemporaine, 

Prof. Kluge’s interesting tract, ‘ Von Luther 
bis Lessing,’ which we have already described 
at some length, has reached a second edition, 
without material alteration, but with a colored 
language-map of Germany (Strassburg: iar] 
J. Triibner). 

In the annual report of the Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, we remark Prof. 
Dolley’s account 
the Bahamas in June, 
establishing there a like 
that at Naples. The University wisely took 
a table at the Naples station, Prof. Dolley 
being its representative for a year, and will 


of a biological excursion to 
ISS7, with a view to 


zoological station 


reap the fruit of its liberality if, as is to be 
hoped, he is able to set up at Nassau a marine 
laboratory in connection with his department 
at the University on the Schuylkill. 

Turner's habit of embellishing and compos- 
rather than imitating, the natural land- 
scapes to which he attached a definite name and 
locality, is well exemplified in the May Portfo- 
lio (Macmillan), 


ing, 


Here, side by side, are shown 
an original drawing of the Reichenbach by 
J. R. Cozens, and a copy of it made by Turner, 
who has much improved upon it, artistically 
speaking. There are several interesting fac- 
similes of Turner’s pencil drawings in the same 
article (‘The Earlier English Water-Color 


Painters: Turner and Girtin”). Mention should 


also be made of at least two of the full-page | 


illustrations, viz., the etching by G. M. Rhead 
after H. Sorgh’s ‘‘Card Players,” and the mez- 
zotint by F. Short after Cotman’s ‘‘St. Mary 
Redcliffe.” 

The May Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society opens with an interesting paper 
onthe ruby mines near Mogok, Burma, by 
Mr. Robert Gordon, who has recently visited 
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them to survey the region in which they are 


situated. This ruby-bearing region is an area 
of about ten miles long by five wide, and con- 
sists of groups of small valleys, lying some 
sixty miles north of Mandalay. 
tion is divided into two classes, the mining 
thousand 


The popula 


numbering about six souls, and the 


agricultural about half as many. 
are of several distinct tribes, who, though they 


The people 


have lived for centuries side by side, never in 
termarry, and so preserve their peculiar tribal 
characteristics. built 
and comfortable, and there is a general appear- 
ance of wealth throughout the district. Three 
different methods of mining are employed. 
The first, and that of the least importance now 
but probably the most valuable in the future, 
is by working in fissure veins. The 
by washing, and ona very insignificant scale, 
No attempt has yet been made to wash the hill- 
The third and 
most important method is by digging pits. The 
rubies are rarely found in the crystal form, 
When flawless and beyond a certain weight 
they are worth ten times as much as diamonds 
of the same weight. which 
followed the reading of the paper, Mr. Streeter 
stated that two Indian-cut rubies had recently 
of 


, carats and was sold for 


Their houses are well 


second is 


sides by water under pressure. 


In the discussion 


been received in London, one which, after 
recutting, weighed 58! 
£20 000, 
£10,000. 


The Scottish Geographical Magazine for May 


) 


and the other, 52', carats, sold for 


contains the second and concluding part of 
Mr. J. Y. Buchanan's paper on *‘‘ The Explora 
tion of the Gulf of While his ship 
off Ascension in 


Guinea.” 
was anchored an unusually 
heavy sea, which prevented their landing for 
several days, a series of measurements of the 
waves were made, with the following results: 
The height of the highest roller was twenty 
feet from trough to crest ; 
from crest to crest was 625 feet, the largest 
measuring 770 feet, and the waves travelled at 


the medium length 


the uniform rate of 25.4 nautical miles an hour. 

The Rerue Scientifique for May 12 contains 
a paper read before the Paris Geographical So- 
ciety on the ‘Geographical Distribution of the 
Population in France,” by M. Victor Turquan, 
Chief of the Statistical Bureau of the Ministry 
of Commerce, He fixes the mean density of 
the whole country at 72 inhabitants to the 
square kilometre, the mean density of the earth 
being 10, 
among the European nations, Belgium leading 
with 201, Netherlands 133, Great Britain 119, 
Italy 105,and Germany 86, He dwells upon the 
striking solitude of large tracts in Champagne, 
the hills of the Cote d@Or, the great central 
plateau, the Landes and Berri, The country for 


This puts France in the sixth place 


a great extent about Paris also is very sparsely 
populated, 
ple he regarded as being largely dependent 
upon the nature of the soil that 
them, and therefore comparatively stable and 
permanent. The paper was illustrated by maps, 
one series of which was s 


The present groupings of the peo- 


10urished 


» colored as to repre- 
sent the population of the different communes. 
A section of this map is reproduced in the 
Revue. 

M. Victor Develay’s slippered view of the 
late Désiré Nisard in Le Livre for May is brief 
and unsatisfactory, and the portrait of this 
professorial light of the Second Empire which 
it accompanies may be thought a better vindi- 
cation of his public character by his private. 
One still recalls Béranger’s inuendo— 


**Pour moi Nisard sera-t-il ’éloquence ?”? 


In another part of Le Livre we read that Ni- 
sard left memoirs for posthumous publication. 
M, Julien Lemer comes nearer the personali- 
ty of his subject in ‘‘ Quelques Autographes in- 
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times de Charles Baude 


censure of the poet’s family for suppressing 
certain unpublisied works referred t this 
correspondence, after his death. Opinions wi 

differ on this point, accordingly as one esteems 
Baudelaire’s productions as “ pourritul I 


otherwise. M 


that after a 


Lemet 


certain 


ap} roves 
the state should 


perio 1 


of an author's hei 


abridge the property right 





or successors, and, as in Mr. Pearsall Smith's 
plan, throw the works open to all publishers 
on the sole condition of paying a fixed percent 
age on the sel price, Which the state would 


the heirs. M. A. 


affectionate and reverent tribute toa 


return to 


publisher lately ce 
began an apprentice of 
sociate of 
an honorable career on his « 
Paris. His establishment in that city ever 
tually fell to M 

\ny one who has r 
of W: 


will be re 


Quantin himself 
ad Tolstoi’s ‘ Pt 


Jeon and the Russi 





his discourse before the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques on Tolstoi as an historian A sor 

what condensed report of it was givenin th 
Revue Bleue for April 14. The critique is the 


work of an admirer unable to accept the theor 


of the uselessness of great men in determinin 
the course of history. M 
folstoi’s treatment 
‘alsin ‘ War and Peace! 


limself for the anti-French bias by r 


Sorel, without feel 
ing, 


eX poses 


and his ger 





‘ ao Bod ++ ‘ . 
that af tol 1 is tres severe a 


narkliy 





> te} nt ] } 
neontestablement 1k 1 CS 





MSs., with an array of tirst lines in the case 
of the poems. Dante, Petrarch, Boccacci 
and many lesser luminaries stud the pages 
We print on inother page he last of the late 
Michael Heilprin’s critical contributions to tl 
Vatiou—the review of Sayce It was delayed 
in getting intotype till his fatal illness over 
took the writer 
Harper's ne tinnes the paper 





upon the West which were promised as one of 


the fe f the 


macazine forthe current 
the extreme] 


Warner takes 


year. 


Mr. 


The 
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at once accepted by the Senate, and unani- 
it felt’ that 
gathering contained more books specially need- 
ed 


reach, and also that, having been accumulated 


mously, as was the Jeffersonian 


in Congress than were elsewhere within 
with much pains, day by day, during Jefferson's 
Parisian residence, it would form a good nu- 
] 


us for future accretions in all departments. 
In the House, however, the bill for making the 
At 


a motion to postpone indefinitely 


purchase encountered steady opposition. 


the outset 
was only defeated by a vote of seventy-three 
to sixty-nine. It was then proposed to pur- 
chase only such a part of the Jefferson books 
as were suitable for Congressional purposes. 
the 


When it was ascertained that books must 


all be bought or none of them could be had, 
there was talk of ‘‘selecting such books as 
might be useful to members and selling the 
rest at auction.” But the most memorable 


motion was made by Mr. King of Massachu- 
setts, who moved ‘“‘to instruct the Library 





made, as he expressly states. Among them is 
The 
chapter Xv is erroneous 
of the to 
book, 


pamphlet of 


reference there made to 
But 


show that 


the name Wise. 
the occurrence 
he had the 
amd the more as the work of Wis« 


name tends 
was a 
not more than a hundred pages, 
In the chapter on Polities are 
of P 


Vo, ISS is an 


many volumes 


Tracts without authors’ names 
Tracts from 1769-78, 
ludes the \ John Wise 
It is h to 


h 
r John Wise is not now sleeping in 


“ee lee 
olitical 


octave of 
‘ar When 


Which in 


was 
discover 
the 
Jeter 


republished, worth se 


are 
wherth 


Congressional Library aftey 


Msp} neg 
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The 


The rise of the 
left its tide-mark 


N ation. 


has 
art, 
while subsequent advances have mostly oblite 

The 
interest of the art itself is narrow, though real, 


art 
Irish 


earliest Christian 


still traceable in 


rated it from the continent of Europe. 


Its excellence is in its manuscripts, and in its 


less known metal work, forms of art which 


were quietly cultivated in Ireland when the 
of 


decadence. 


rest Europe was given over to invasion 


and St. Patrick was converting 
the Irish and laying the foundation of their 
nionastic church while Genseric’s pillage of 
Kome went on. When the period of invasion 
was over, and the arts began to revive on the 


Continent, Ire land followe dl, haud pari Passi, 


but in the same track, till her season of inva 
sion set in, and permanently stopped her ad 
vance. We see in her, therefore, a curious 


example of arrested growth, whose interest is 
greatly in the light which it throws on its con 
We tind on the Continent 


While the early 


tinuation elsewhere, 
the 
stages have disappeare:L. 


complete development, 
In Ireland the early 


stages are left, and the development has 
never followed. Every study that tends to 


connect Irish antiquities with the main his 
tory of Art 
is the virtue of Miss Margaret 
for her Christian 
tiquities and in 
studies of the late Lord Dunraven have given 
Her little volume, 
which is freely ilustrated, is not only valuable, 
but readable. It bears title 
Art in Ireland’ (London: Chapman & 


New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co 


in Europe is welcome, and this 
Stokes’s work, 
knowledge of 


which an- 


her association the special 
her special qualifications. 


Christian 
Hall; 


‘Early 


LEA’S HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION, —1. 


Middl 
Har 


1 History of TInyuisition of the 
By Henry Charles Lea. 


the 
Ages. 3 vols. 
per X Bre ss 
Mr. LEA 


dents of medieval history as the most learned 


Jass, 


needs no commendation to the stu 


living guide to their studies in certain phases ot 
medinval life and thought. He has chosen for 
his themes the more obscure forces which were 
acting onthe minds of men in the middle period, 
and which were training them for those more 
striking exhibitions of activity in politics and 
war which make up the narrative of the ordi 
nary historian. \ He has little concern with the 
growth of kingdoms, with struggles for person 
al or family agerandizement, least of all with 
the Inere 
His former works on 


biographies of kings and prelates. 


‘Superstition and Force,’ 
and on the * History of Sacerdotal Celibacy,’ 


showed the tendency of thought which is here 
These 


still extent. 


earlier volumes contained studies in the great 


‘rarried out to a greater 


haeadieval 


nto that 


legal and social institutions on whi 
They led the student i 


oved 


life was based. 


strange middle world where men n like 


the half-demented victi 
It Mr. Ls 


a) . 
(ieiUSlOns, 


iw that 


ms of terrible 


was ‘avs special interest to st 


the singular manifestations of this mental con- 
dition were not, in fact, outbursts of fanatic 
madness, but were deeply rooted in the legal 
and sovial ideas of the time. Law, as the em 
bodiment of racial instincts, has been the start 
ing-point and the sure basis of his studies, 

In beginning the history of the Inquisition 
he has been guided by the same principle. He 





expressly declares his conviction that ‘‘ the 
surest basis for the investigation of a given 
period lay in an examination of its jurispru 
dence.” Weare thus able to feel that he has 
solid ground beneath his feet, and, no matter 
how jneredible the instances of human weak- 
ness and credujity which he preset we rust 
halieya that he hag pot Dorrowed on particle 
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his own prejudice, nor drawn ever so 


from 
slightly upon his historical imagination. 

The whole period of the Inquisition Mr. Lea 
the He 
parts, of which only former is treated in 
these three It will thus 
be seen that some of the most terrible and dra 


formation into two distinct 
the 


considerable volumes. 


divides at 


matic portions of the history, « specially those 
relating to the Spanish Inquisition and its deal 
ww Countries, 


be the 


ings with the Ls still remain to be 
considered, — It of 
scholar that the author may be spared to com- 


must Wish every 


plete the work according to his present plan. 


As in his previous work, so here, Mr. Lea 
takes his subject in its widest meaning. By 
the history of the Inquisition he means not 
merely an account of the institution itself, but 
an exhaustive examination of the social, in 


tellectual, and political conditions which pro 
duced it. He means, further, an array of illus 
trations of its working and of its effects upon 
society, such as make any serious doubts as to 
the general accuracy of his presentation impos 
sible. The survey of the conditions which mace 
the Inquisition possible, we might almost say in 
evitable, occupies one-half of the first volume. 


It is a masterly suminary of the process by 


which the Chureh rose to be the abso 
lute dominating power over the minds of 
men, That process is shown in the gradual 


development of the idea of heresy, and its 


extension to include every form of departure 
from the usages of the Church. The awful epi 
sode of the Albiger 


the natural outcome of the duty of the orga 


isian Crusade is treated as 


nized Church to insist upon uniformity of belief 


and practice as essential to true Christianity. 


It would be too much to say that Mr. Lea has 
made perfectly clear precisely what the heresy 


of the Albigensiaus was, whence it came, what 


was its relation to the other forms of medinval 
divergence from orthodoxy, and the basis of its 


} 


hold upon the population of southern France. 


These are still, and are likely to remain, ob 
scure problems, 
The description of the Catharan heresy, 


drawn from many sources, makes it very clear 


why the policy of persecution became a neces 


sity. The very existence of Catholicism was 
endangered by a theory of the true Church 
which made it consist of a select body of saints, 


instead of being the natural home and refuge 
This doctrine 
very rapidly, and the dominant Church was 
Singularly 


ie 


of all mankind. was spreading 


foreed to defend itself or perish. 
enough, the rescue of the Church came from an 
impulse strangely like that which was threaten 


There 


cause of heresy than a sense of the insufliciency 


ing its very life was no more potent 


of the Church organization for its proper 
work in the world ; this same sense of insutti 
ciency produced the mendicant orders, who 
were to be the chief weapon of the Church 
against heresy. The fanatic devotion of Domi 
nic and Francis, if it had been rejected by the 
Papacy, as at one time it seemed likely to be, 
might very easily have been turned into a 
critical and furious opposition, As it was, the 


means for the destruction of heresy were put 
into the hand of the 


will, and from that 


Papacy almost against its 
time onward persecution 
developed itself with resist] 
the Holy 


parts from the tradition whi 


ess force. 
Office, Mr. Lea 


‘h would represent 


In deseribing de 


itas a new creation, and shows that it was a 
development out of perfectly well-recognized 

of The 
a form of procedure well known to 


peculi 


principles legal *imequisi 


tio’ 


the Roman li 


process, 
was 
iritv consisted in its 


Its 


iwy 


f hunting down th 


use aS Aa Means ¢ e 
and it was the gradval application of this 
process to the trial for beresy which produced 
t I 
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that frightfully effective machinery ki t \ 


** The Inquisition.’ Mr. Lea’s a if t 





Inquisition pr r, its organiza ts 
process, and its relation to ot ithorities 
forms the most important and at tl ime Lime te to] 


probably the least popular part of } N cS 


It occupies but one-half of one volume, a s] 





altogether disproportionat ti stt k : ‘ 
its real value. T eum rof] ¥ 
Which fills the later volumes is tar read- | 
ing compared to this calm, lawyet | : 
presentation of the devilish t \\ , 
which the forms of law were ayy e 4 ~_ ; 
meet the ever-new forms in wh the ype Arabia, and th 
sistent heresy of the Middle Ages presented it i Cha 
self. \t first the power of ing t ! ‘ \ral " 
in the regular ecelesiast i courts rel On pa } 
quisitors Were only the recularly thi} ved _ * 
agents of the courts but here appeared t \ 
danger which tl Papacy was al iyst * \ 
combat. Local courts were st to} — 7 ; ‘ 
local influences. The ecclesiastical jud ihe a 
man among men, would have too many hu " t 
Weaknesses to make him the blind sery | t ’ pee 
the Papal will. The inquisitor must be set | F } 
free from all personal allegiances, except tot | posed Eevpt 
one dictating force at the nt We , aes 
. «A ; 
shown here how this emancipat ft in- | 
quisitor went on, step by step, in t] f te As 
every protest, until he finally stood as a VT that a : ' 
practically without limits to his action } Osar-siph iss Jos ( 
a pope, if he were, perchance, t hurr r | mth 
too timid to suit the demand of the Holy Oitice, | Y's ' ( 
might well tremble before it Phe Pay had | 
raised a spirit which it could not itself ma I t ‘ t 
trol. | Preven ted t te 
Throughout this examination of tie jnisi- | thes 
torial process Mr. Lea iim and d BS | 
ate. He resists with exceptional } yn pu 
temptation which any lover of th : i t | \W 
feel, to treat his subjeet with indignant } itt > 
tempt. He is enabied to do this by tl ig fresh n 
understanding of the spirit of mediaval Ca- | tet 
tholieism He sees ch rly, as a s rticia t N 
student cannot see, the enorn is stank | 
which the Church w is } Vil ind he “er 
What there was of good for huimnanity bou | fields of st \nd w t 
with its very life | forms of heres 
7 bated by the eariy liqu ition Were undoubt j t S t 
ly full of clan rs to the moral and re is tt is 
condition of Europe. Their holders w not | borers in A 
uniformly men of light. Pheyv too wer ict S i st 
of the darkness of the time: and « the w 
if one had to choose, one would rather trust I 
dangers of ecclesiasticism, wit ts ¢ 
ot living truth, than thes wilc Ts f i i \ss 
Oriental fanaticism, event wht v did ! 
out with unerring finger the plague spot 
surtace of the body of the Church aby ; A > 
It may be safely said that no pre 
the story of the Inquisition by \ <i . 
ean be at all con pa i wit t 
hess Of Viston, its mp 
lem, and its thoroughness \\ N t - 
reserve for a second 1 
working of the istitut ] 


second and third 


qion, aS lilustrated by t 

Ancient Babylonians By A. H. § 
London: Williams & N it \ 
Seribner & Welford. (The 


1 
ISS ¢ 


THE Preface to this w 





most exter 


eda King Saul (€ren. x3 Iie ‘ 
David tl) riamed after Sallima) 
fy . hall } 
OL pre probahl t MOL 
t larly in A ria,’ t of wl 
in tion is miade of i i t! { 
f the city of 7 i-Sall t f 
1 not peace t t ' 


The argument as to the name of the 
Jesseis fuller. Condensed, if runs thus 
David's first name was Elhanan (or Baal 


has long been suspected, since it is state 
passage that Elhanan, thesonof a Bethlel 


‘slew Coliah the Gittite, the staff of 





* ) ° } b 1 + 
was like a weaver’s beam,’ while t 
is elsewhere ascribed to David : and 


head of the thirty mighty men of D 


where we should probably read § Elhana 
is Dodo, or David.” This name is id 
with that of the Syrian supreme Baal, « 
god, Hadad. In an abbreviated form 
maneser speaks of the god Dada of Kh 


Be-dad, or Ben-dad, * tl 


or Aleppo 





placed Elhanan, the son of Dodo of Beth] 


‘The 


Nation. 





sor of Israelites in the habit of bestowing on a man 
the ML | the simple name of a divinity. They would 
1 par couple with that name-—Jah (or Jehovah), El, 
wis | Baal—a verb or a common noun, thus: Jede 

h, tl lish, Jchovah’s favorite: Elkanah, God-made; 
nda Jerubbaal, Baal-fighter The list of the thirty 
oneof | mighty men of David which is cited to prove 
the identity of t King’s name with Hadad 

son of | and Dada, contains nine such compound names 
“That | Asael, Elhanan, Elika, Eliahba, Jonathan, 
hanan Mliphalet, Eliam, Uriah (besides the incident 





ain one | ally mentioned Joab and Zeruiah and no 
emiite mame of a foreign god. ‘* That David's first 
Whose name Was Elhanan has long been suspected,” 
sfeat | is true, but the conjecture has just as long been 

at the | considered easily refutable by the texts (1 
ivid is | Sam. x ind xxiii) on which it was grounded 
lehen Phenius wr Samuels’) showed its 





n (Der Text der Biche 


ly ignoredit. Andthe sup 





( Cal ru S 
r Sun position tl Israelites of the northern 
Shal kingdom worshipped a Dodo or Dod "not the 


aliyan, | least allusion to which can be found in the Bible 


e son of is extremely far from being made ‘ quite 
Dad,” was the father of the Edomite, Hadad. | clear” by Socinand Smend’s examination of the 
David, ‘or Dod, as the word ought to be read,” | squeeze of Mesha’s inscription, These professors 
or Dodo—S the beloved one”—is the male | themselve ‘/ heir joint monograph on the sub 
corresponding to the Phoenician goddess and t (¢ Die Insehrift des KGnigs Mesa von Moab 


presiding deity of Carthage, called Dido 
writers of Rome. And a reeent thoror 
wmination of the squeeze of the Moabite 
by Profs. Socin and Smend, which resu 


some new readings, shows that King 





by the | far akademische Vorlesungen,’ ISS6) say: ‘Al 
igh ex lerdings kOnnte man in Dodo ; vielleicht 
» stone ebenso gut den Namen des Stifters wie den 


Ited in | einer Gottheit (Liebesgottheit/) suchen.” That 
Mesha | is to say, Mesha’s ** Dodo”—if correctly read 


“tells us that he had carri away from Ata may designate a man, and, if a divinity, a god 
roth ‘the arel (or altar) of Dodo and dragyed | dess of love—the Did f the Pheenicians 
it before Chemoth,’ and from Nebo ‘the are/s What an appropriate name for King David 
or altars) of Yahveh, whieh he likey Besides, the avrel in question was ‘ deutlich 
‘dragged before Chemoth.’”  Froia this paral Moabitis n Ursprungs earried as pola 
lelism “it is quite clear” “that the Israelite opima ” to the border-town Ataroth, and) back 
of the northern kin worshipped a Dodo | toMoabby Mesha. Onso frail a ba is reared 
or Dod by the side of Yahveh, or, rather, that | the hypothe that t Israclites ‘Sadored the 
they adored the supreme God under the nam supreme God under t name of Dodo, as well 
of Dodo as well as under that of Yahveh It |} as under that of Yahveh,” and that even Isaiah 
iseven “suggested that Dod, or Dodo, was an poke of the Lord as Dod 
old title of the supreme God in the Jebusite \fter all this evid f the leat lant! 
Jerusalem, and that hence Isaiah, when descril Iness for bold conjectures, it is hardly ne 
ing Jerusalem as the tower of the vineyard the | eessary to state that his faith in the extrava 
Lord had planted in Is) vel, calls him ye mis vant speculations f “the brilliant and vifted 
beloved ral vis Lenormant,” of “ Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
To us “itis quite clear” that all these id one of the ablest of the vounver band of Assy 
tilications, however specious some of them ma rian students.” and others. as to the relations 
appear, are extravagantly forced Let 1 { \ccado-Sumerian to Semitie Babylonian 
examine them briefly Prof. Sa » himself and of Accadian id Sumerian to vey 


evidently knows only an epithet as 


such name of a god, for a men 


















we have in vain searched the books (on om Delitzsch to the side of Halévy, who knows on 
shelves) of Sehradk r, Delitzsch, He mimel, Ge t lv searnpit | iby] ynial } 
Smith, Lenormant, the Oxford professor him- | eoyelide our noti f tl 
If, and othe Assyriologists [hie Ifv nan extract showin thie 1ut rs. offensive lefen 
read by our author Iseph-el, and translated | sive att le in this question 
** Joseph, the God.” is read by Bruesch. the 
best authority on the subject, Ishpar, and i Far be it from me todisparage the work 
" Se , , } . enn miplis 1 by Profe >) 
t.tied with Micah’s Shaphir Nor have we bew ha Ya Pi I 
. sch and nits We owe it in great ea 
i to discover a trace of a god Masu, int nn him tl he decipherment of Assyrian 
wl ht epithet aq@su istwisted, or of Savi t i ie present le lof urship 
or Saw row Wes uld have to believe tha but I | WOOL Nas, Wit ont r two 
ne : is e hean fer too oneeided 
the Hebrews of those olden times were wondet ' Rita ore ORS ‘ae a 
; #3 ; Archwology, history, religion, mythology, 
fully learned in the mythol t Baby ive been neglected in favor of the almost ex 
lon and Nineveh, with which, as t bi and f words: words, too, not as 
» the sentences ntranstated 
t| rOrUn rit r ti } ‘ they had 1 entel Puntral ited 
landapart. . . . Thisex 
not the leas ! tion in those periods, if we to vocabularies has been too 
wer issume that su rlite nl obseur by a misconception or for 
lead ‘Hone aouida’ juve Ferre eal natut { the * bilingual 
, Ae . . ro the most part conmmenta 
: Sidhiiecpatala nin alii texts, made we know hot when, 
if Venda LiKe t I I explain the meaning of rare or 
‘ ! the yy | ‘ del raplis, a 4 < pressions 
bestowed on kin re | ct Was sometimes in Accado 
etimes in an older form of Semi 
We t 1 Noten ! ! While t other times texts in 
set purely Hel \ ! niented on together 
' ril i called non-S 
| l iv A vio Sun 
1 elitiec words as Well as ideograp! 


| 
| 
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which may be either of Sumerian or of Semitie 
origin The mythological lists, which 
contain a medley of divine names and epithets 
drawn from sources of all kinds and ag t 
ly Accado-Sumerian, partly Assvrian, partly 
purely ideographic, partly even Elamite or 
ord a good example of the dithi- 
wer of trusting implicitly to such 
guides. It is from th vuse that Assvrian has 
been taken for Accadian, Accadian for Assy 

rian: while ideographs have been read phoneti 
cally, and phonetic characters as if they wert 
ideographs.” 
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NEW ASTRONOMIES 





the Stars: A Plain and Easy 
CGiuide tothe Knowledge of the Constellations 

Maps and Text specially prepared 
for American Students By Richard A 


Proct 


tor, F.R.A.S. G. P. Putnanm’s Sons 


Outlines of Physiography: The Movements 
of the Earth. 


Macmillan & Co, 


By J. Norman Lockyer, FLEAS 


The Asteroids, or Minor Planets between Mars 
and Jupiter. By Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co 

Astronomy for Amateurs: A. Practical 
Manual of Teleseopie Research in all Lati 
tudes, Edited by John A, Westwood Oliver 
Lonemans, Green & Co 

Old and New Astronomy. By Richard Av 


Proctor, Longmans, Green & Co Part | 


Seeu a book as ‘ Untinished Worlds’ 


vpothesis of the closing in of this ring is accept 
edasfact: and Darwin's famous researches into 
the tidal evolution of satellite systems are all 
in vain for him, for the satellites of Mars are 
an unaccountable enigma, unless allowed to be 
asteroids in captivity! The “size” of a star 
and its ‘magnitude’ are one and the same 
thing to Mr. Parkes, and the plumb-li 
instrument for measuring distances 
Amateurs and tyros in star-lore have to 
thank Mr. Proctor for another means to their 
end in his ‘Half Hours with the Stars.’ It is 
naknowledye of the 


stars—that is, star mames and sky places—if 





the learner sets to work in the proper manner 
Of course, the attempt to use a set of the ordi 
nary star maps, Which give no direct indica 
tion of the position of the stars and constella- 
tions in the skv. isa very improper manner 

first, because it is at times even a little difficult 


for the astronomer to pick up particular aster 





isms from such maps, and the beginner could 
not be expr dt lo better; and, second 

of the perpetual recurrence of thi 

ifticulty im’ the perennial change ot 
relation of constellation lines to tl hori 
zou plane Mt Proctor has sought to 
overcome all troubles by showing in twelve 


‘direcular maps all the visible stars of our lat 


tudes. Each has the zenith for its centre, and 


the horizon for its periphery, and shows, thus 
it some hor ach nicht, the position and d 

rection--the names, t f all the stars readily 

Visible to the riage ey More may be gain 
Ithan is lest by e1 ne these maps with 
i ! 1 iit t n uch 
{ \ 

the cont 1 tu ft p, N tellal 
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matter might at least have been less prominent yan as tl ntre of t 1 t is now . 
Appropriate letterpress description faces each reduced t as Lil Tass f fter ft i 
map. The book is well got up, and cannot fai round a sn 
to afford valuable help to the child in ouran Rarth’s place in re has thus been s tow . 
graphy. to continua radat : is 
In ‘The New Astronomy,’ by Professor Lang- }| horizon been extended. For t pury 
ley, we find omission of little or nothing of th View, exhaustive treatr tof ‘the move nts | f nverting 
physical processes of to-day: photometry, dry f the Marth not required. Prefacing his | stand int n ef 
plate photography with its marvels, spectr work proper with use ipters on the i- | ‘ fw 
scopy—all are there. Nor does he end with the | sur nt of angular space and the measure. | mnipulat 
bare results of the new research; all is thought | ment of time, the Earth's axial rotat first | t oft 
out philosophically, and the ultimate bearin discussed, and tl ts bital 3 
indicated. The author shows his culture, with while, finally, the results of both rotat inl 
out obtruding it, and his book is charming rey ition ar nsidered I} is ick of . 
reading, in spite of minor faults in style and | general balar ind the wi work vritten lw 
polish. The question of the industrial relations | in Mr. Locks iroand= eas t\ H 
of the sun to man is felicitously dealt with, and | excels in the apt eof su ts for istras | Whos 
Professor Langley shows himself a firm believe tion, of which there i ubutidar | } 
in the future of sun- power. The sun-machines In his little treatise on * The Asteroid Dr | 
and solar engines so far built are sometimes Kirkwood, the American wuthorit stnal 
thought of as mere playthings. ‘Jf toys,” he | planets, if we may so say, makes on beha 
says, ‘‘ they are the toys of the childhood of a 7 this uniqu tem of bodies a fair cla 
science which is destined to grow, and in its | more particular attention than it is | 
maturity to apply this solar energy to the use received, Their number is under ipid t 
of all mankind.” Again, p. 116 iInereas The rival discoverers are st t t1 ; 
* Whoever finds the way to make industria sans slisiearn .' — ; : 
; 
ly useful the vast sun-power now wasted on | TTS ' s 1} hose | As 
the deserts of north Africa or the shores of | string now ints three seor lL ove If | t 
the Red Sea, will effect a greater change nu nresent indications are to be trusted. the tot \ 
men’s atfairs than any conqueror in history has 
done: for he will once more peopl those w ints nul ‘ ate ick ; _ 
places with the life that swarmed there in the | rea Mu tabular and statistical mat- | 
best days of Carthage and of old Egypt, but ter revard t roun is ele y presented 
under another civilization, Where man shall ; 
longer worship the sun as a god, but shall : ‘ ‘ sin 
have learned to make it his servant.” he Very interesting s ' cl 
the ri lt ‘ Mas 
The publishers have given Professor Langley’s | to the mets of short pe | If ultimately } “ 
work the handsome setting it deserves — wit! established. this latter ! tion w 
anabundance of illustrations, fine paper, and | than comy. 
arich binding. For the most part, the aptly | drudgery Ser 
chosen and well-executed illustrations are not | posed by th vir miultit f know? 
less new than the astronomy to which they r bodies bet t f Mars 
late. We find some fault with the printer's A late ] nt of tha } 
scattering of them among the subject-matter Soviet presenting t il of t 
drawings and text hitch along together, at | Society to an iteur astr , vy 
times with marked inconvenience to the reader, | since. directed att 
who has frequently to turn many Ieaves tx imateur whl Mop! self with suf 
fore finding the cut under description. The en ent inst enta sf vina searcl tly otf 
graver’s workis generally beyond criticism, but need fear fess 
the drawing of the milky way (p. 225) is very | from this class of workers that 
faulty, while Common’s superb photograph | ing advant . str 
of the Orion nebula is utterly ruined by the | ed twas a : 
coarse cutting of the gravers, The typographi- | single mar 
eal accuracy is noteworthy—we have observed Ss most 1 1 to s \ \ t s . 
a single error, p. 283, where the initials of th worth doin to guard him a st wast ' \ 
well-known discoverer of double stars should | tim, “W t wort oir f ' . 
be transposed. The reader familiar 1 th licat i } s 
original researches of other workers in like using su st ta ns as 
tields with Professor Langley will not fail to ob sess. © has o1 t s < , 
serve the pleasing fulness of his notice of what bservatories n A 1 as Ss 
they have done. Now and then his own pains- | the Smithsonia stitut r eight } s 
taking investigations are only touched upon | ago, to b ® astonis 
or entirely passed over—with a grace of ff wellema t s suntt 
modesty which comes near depriving the read 
er of what he has a right to expect. A copiously tim less in w : t is 
full index, with cross-references, is a great help } use 
in recalling special passages. Professor Lang Is Astro \ < 
ley has made a thoroughly fascinating c— | s s 
fascinating in the matter to which it relates, and | w tr ; eS S \ < 
no less fascinating in the way the story is told. | ard iru M 
We may justly expect it to arouse an interest | wells S sts ’ 
in the ** new astronomy” no less than the pet 1 ow i , 
sonality of Mitchell nearly half a century ag it s portant : t 
aroused in the old, 
In the ‘Outlines of Physiography Mr 
Lockyer will essay a survey of Nature w 5 
strict relation to the Earth’s place therei: t \ 
especially, though not exclusively, from t} Ss wort i ther ref tof?! t ( f 
standpoint of modern physical ast: m , t 1 View stial mot and thus possess far t ' 
Such a theme calls for bres f view ‘ Y } : t 
philosophic treatment. Wi ste \ t ’ ! ther 
gress of physical science. the hhasdw ; but 
in significance as man has 
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the ancient instruments to the modern are duly | northwest a narrow band of raised sea-bottom, 
emphasized, and the fact clearly shown that, | with an average depth of less than 1,000 
iu so far as abstract principles go, the instru- | fathoms: 

ments of centuries ago were quite the equals of 


. 5 i | ‘*' This line of reefs follows « xactly the trend 
vurown, With few exceptions the cuts are | of the fissure in the globe's crust on which the 
] 


well chosen, and nearly fulfil the publisher’s | Hawaiian volcanoes have been built up; and as 
there is abundant evidence that the age of the 
different islands of the group increases from 
| east to west, it is fair to conclude that these 
islets, rocks, and reefs lie on the samme fissure, 
and are only the coral-covered peaks of sub- 
of their Phanerogams and Vascular Crypto- | merged older volcanoes, or, in other words, 
evams. By William Hillebrand, M.D, An- | that the volcanic action commenced at the 
; northwest extremity, thirty degrees of longi 
tude northwest from the Island of Kauai, and 
death by W. F. Hillebrand. B. Wester- | gradually moved on to the island of Hawaii, 
mann & Co, 1888. Svo, pp. 673, with maps. | with subsidence of the older formations while 
| it progressed, But the Western extremity of 
THis archipelago has peculiar charms for the | this raised sea-bottom land is separated by a 
naturalist, owing to its extreme isolation. We | great distance and enormous — of sound 
ing from the nearest high land, Japan, and the 
. se circumstance that the present flora of the 
land or in close proximity to other large | Hawaiian Islands has less affinity to that of 
islands, clotned with vegetation borrowed | Japan than to any other warm cr temperate 
| country on the borders of the Pacific Ocean, 
forbids altogether the assumption that this sub- 
merged chain of islands can at any time have 
the naturalist is forced to ask whether there | formed a road for the migration of plants.” 


promise in the prospectus. 


llora of the Hawaiian Islands; A Description 


notated and published after the author's 


expect to find islands which lie near the main 


from their neighbors, But, in the case of 
islands which are remote from all other land, 


night not have been, in geological times, some . : ; 
ye A study of the ocean currents has convinced 


math from a now distant shore by whieh plants 
| 5 the author that the case does not stand much 


better with them than with respect to the other 
question. But even if the currents flowed in 


could have made their way; failing this, be is 


obliged to note the direction and force of ocean 


currents on which seeds and fragments of 


; th such directions as to carry plants towards the 
branches might have been borne. These ques ‘ 5 : ans 
islands from either the lower coast of America 


tions havea remarkable degree of interest in 


or from the Moluceas, the transference by such 


regard to the Hawaiian or Sandwich group. A 
: z ; : currents is attended with many perils which 
If we except a few islets and reefs, the group : 

met ; very greatly diminish the number of actual 
stands alone. The nearest large islands area we : 
survivals. 


s : | Second, the climate and the soil of the islands 
can continent a little more, than two thousand | 


trifle less, and the western shore of the Ameri- 


a . | give us a wide scope for variations. ‘tA single 
miles away. Hence the Hawaiian vegetation | ; ie 
. : . : ; p |} day’s march will carry the traveller from the 

affords an exceptional field for the examina- | ; : ; : : 
: ‘ d ’ eat: : amis tropical heat of the coast to the region of per 
tion of the question of variation within a mit ; . . , 
petual snow; and in crossing the breadth of an 


ed geographical area. A : 
a ; , island he may pass from a climate with an an 
Che plants of the islands have been examined : sales : 

: nual average of 180 inches of raintall to one of 
by a good many explorers, and large collec 


b 


5 Lae soaks 30 inches or less.” Although the soil is gene 

tions are to be found in all the principal herba- | : : 
. | rally uniform, there is one striking exception : 

ria, but, up to the present year, the results of 


é 4 i the valleys havea heavy retentive clay, but the 
the systematic studies have been widely scat ge : ; 
: : ground is for the most part pervious. 


tered through journals and occasional publica 


4 Now, lastlv, in such a climate, and under 
tions. Now, however, these disjecta membra E 


conditions where foreign intruders could be so 
are gathered together by one who knew what : 
: few, what are the native plants ¢ ** Deducting 


place cach part should properly take, and from 


* ; 115 species introduced by man since the dis- 
the well-arranged material can be obtained 


: , ‘ covery, and 24 which probably came in before 
many answers to questions of variation. : 


Dr. William Hillebrand, a German physi 
cian with a marked taste for the study of | 


that period, there remain S60 species of flower 
ing plants and ferns as original inhabitants of 
the Hawaiian Islands, distributed over 265 


natural history, and with special qualitications ; Me aS : 
. genera, and of these 860 species 655 are peculiar 


for the pursuit of botany, resided for about : : 

I é : ; 2 to the islands. Well may the author say, 
twenty years in the islands, collecting and cul ; } ; Tay 
. mee ; i * Nature here luxuriates in formative energy. 
tivating the plants around him, devoting to 


: 3 : This he illustrates by a clear statement of the 
this work, as did our lamented Engelmann in i : : 
facts in regard to the ferns, which in the 


his study of our flora, the scanty leisure left by 


islands reach a marvellous degree of develop 
ment, 
Owing tothe innumerable intermediate forms, 


the exacting practice of his profession. But, 
alas! also like Engelmann, he was not permit- 
ted to see his works brought together in a pub 
lished form: the task of collating and revising 
has been done by other hands. Further, like | 


the author has been forced to abandon thle con 
ventional Limits of description, and although 


. : he apologizes for this, as if it might indicate a 
Engelmann, Hillebrand has been fortunate in hae ; 


his editor: the ‘Flora of the Hawaiian Islands,’ 
which he had nearly finished, has been brought 


certain tendency to prolixity, he has, by his 
detailed descriptions of varieties, furnished 


: ; ‘ most interesting material for the study of va 
to completion by the loving care of a devoted : : 
‘ : : : riations, Again we say that the editor has 

son, Who unites sound judgment with minute ; ve ma : 
ae : : done wisely in not changing in any essential 
accuracy, The younger Hillebrand has wise . ae aes 
features the nature of his father’s plan, The 
ly left unchanged in any great degree certain : 
ao work is a noble monument. 


general and incomplete notes from which the | 


lamented author would doubtless have framed 


a full account of the geographical botany of 


‘elect Teas of the Trou “o] : y 
the islands, Although fragmentary, these | °¢/ Pleas of the Crown, Vol. te A.D. 1200 

. . pseg Sditer or he Selde soclety ’ . 
notes are of high value, and in their unmodi 125, Edited for the Selden Society by F. 
tied form serve to indicate how great is our W. Maitland. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
loss in the death of Dr. Willebrand. It will be 1888 


interesting to examine briefly some of them, | WE have already brietly referred to this {m- 
because they throw considerable light on the | portant first volume of the publications of the 
roneral problem of variation. Selden Society The cases here reproduced 


First, as to the relations of the islands to the | and translated occurred at a very important 


main land, Soundings show that there extends | period in the history of the law. In Mr. Mait- 
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land’s * Pleas of the Crown for the County of 
Gloucester,’ in 1221 (Macmillan, 1884), be says 


“ This was the first eyre held in Gloucester 
shire since the abolition of the ordeal. Wy, 
thus catch sight of trial by jury at a most inte 
resting and critical moment of its development 
A greater number of remembrances may be 
called up by saying that this was the first eyre 
in Gloucestershire after the grant of the Great 
Charter. The charter, it will be remembered, 
was sealed on 15th June, 1215.” 

And of the contents of that book, he added: 

“It isa picture, or rather, since little ima 
ginative art went to its making, a photograph 
of English life as it was early in the thirteenth 
century. . .. We have here, as it were, a sec 
tion of the body politic whieh shows just those 
most vital parts of which, because they were 
deep-seated, the soul politic was hardly con 
scious—the system of local government and po 
lice, the organization of county, hundred, and 
township.” 

All this has its application to the contents of 
the present volume, These are made up of se 
f John, 
from 1201 to 1205 inelusive, and in the reign of 
Henry IIL, from 1221 to 1225 inclusive; and 
from other plea rolls, of the King’s chief court 


lections from eyre rolls in the reign ¢ 


(whether at Westminster or following the 
King in his wanderings)—in John’s reign, from 
L200 to 1214 inclusive, and in Henry’s reign 
during the four terms of 1220, The distinetive 
character of these rolls—both those of the “cen 
tral” and ** what we may call the visitatorial 
courts ”—as well as of the tribunals themselves, 
are pointed out by Mr. Maitland ina very clear 
and simple way, and with an engaging but un 
obtrusive charm of style that is very seldom 
found united with so much learning. 


” 


The ‘‘eyres ” were the iters or circuits of the 
King’s itinerant justices, But the King him 
self in these early times was also itinerant, and 
wherever he went, went also, in a pretty literal 
sense, the fountain of justice. It was only by 
the Great Charter of 1215 that it was first fixed 
that common pleas should no longer follow the 
King; but even then a court of judges and 
pleas of the crown. still followed the monarch 
wherever he went. What this meant to judges 
and suitors may be seen by looking at the 
“Ttinerary of King John,” from which Sir 
Henry Maine quotes in chapter vi. of his ‘ Kar 
ly Law and Custom.’ 


‘**T take,” he says, ‘‘ almost at a venture May 
of 1207. On the Ist of May the King is found 
at Pontefract, on the Sd at Derby, on the 4th 
at Hunston, on the 5th at Lichtield, on the Sth 
at Gloucester, on the 10th at Bristol, on the 13th 
at Bath, on the 16th at Marlborough, on the 
Ikth at Ludgershall, on the 20th at Winchester, 
on the 22d at Southampton, on the 24th at 
Porchester, on the 27th at Aldingbourn, on the 
wth at Arundel, on the 29th at Knep Castle, 
and on the 3lst at Lewes,” 


Maine gives further equally surprising illus 
trations of this wandering habit, and observes 
that these are no exceptional instances of ac 
tivity. 


“This was practically his life during every 
month of every year of his reign. King John 
passes for an effeminate sovereign, but no com 
mercial traveller of our day, employed by a 
pushing house ot business, was ever, l believe, 
so incessantly in movement, and for so many 
successive years, With all the help of railways.” 

All this wandering is regarded as a survival 
from a much earlier day. 

“These ancient kings were itinerant, travel 
ling or ambulatory personages. When they 
became stationary they generally perished... . 
With the sealing of the Great Charter, the 
early history of the relation of the English 
King to civil justice comes to a close, and the 
modern English judicial system is established.” 





‘He sealed Magna Charta at Runnymede 
on June 15, 1215, and before July 15 he had 
been over the whole South of England, and 
again northwards as far as Oxford. Meantime 
the judges of the Common Pleas were sitting 

as they did ever since till the Court of Common 
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to convey any clear meaning; while a little 
further on may be found the remarkable state- 
ment that “in 1877 a Turkish iron-clad moved 
at the terrible speed of thirty miles an bour.” 
This is haste indeed ! 

If Mr. O'Reilly about 
his 350 pages, and had taken a little more pains 
with the remainder, the result would have been 
books instead of 


and, on the whole, a disappointing one. 


had cut out 


avery enjoyable an uneven 


Our Republic : A Text-Book 
Government of the 
Historie Introduction. By Prof. M. 
True and Hon. W. Dickinson. 
Shewell & Sanborn. Is8ss, Pp. vii, 


Civil 
with a 

B.C. 
Leach, 
tt. 


upon the 
United States, 


John 


THE publishers’ circular accompanying this 


book announces that it is ‘‘ ample in its treat 


| headed Religion,” ‘‘Philosophy, 


| ject under consideration. 


125 of | 


and the opposite fault, of extenuating 


The Nation. 


” “* Morality,” 
ete., and may be recommended as containing 
an accurate, well-digested account of the sub- 
All sources of infor- 
mation appear to have been diligently used, 
is fair and truthful, 
equally removed from the undiscriminating de- 
nunciation indulged in by too many moderns, 
the evils 
and immoralities of the times. It is rathera 
description than a picture—certainly a safer 
undertaking, and perhaps more generally use- 
ful; but we should say that the best treatment 
of such a 


and the view of society 


subject, if it were a possible one, 
would be a graphic presentation, with abun- 


dance of illustrative incident, such as should 


| give the treatise something of the characteris- 


ment, scientific in its methods, . 
accurate in statement.” The best commentary | 
on their opinion may be found in a few ex 
tracts. A book on Civil Government can hard- 
ly be called “ample” which gives but two | 
pages toa i of local and municipal 


; and four more to the 
42). For 
it is not ‘* scientific ” to in- 
without definition, 
(p. 
(p. 53), 


povernment 
State 


(p p. 13 $5) 
governments (pp. 5% grammar- 
school instruction, 


trodiuce, 


se 


such legal terms as 
20), ** common law ” 


sold upon exe- 


comunittee-delegates ” 


(p. 85), ** presentment ” - 


cution” (p. 64), “ conveyances” (p. 69), ‘* Act 
of God” (p. 74). The degree of accuracy may 
be judged from the following statements : 


‘Pennsylvania. This State was granted to 
Wiliiam Penn in 16SL” (p. 13); ‘* The adoption 
of the Constitution [1787-S8] changed the colo 
States” (p, 22); ** The Convention 
adopted the Constitution, September 17, 1787, 
and itsmembers from all the colonies, except 
those from Rhode Island, signed it” (p. 
“The district see? ~ the prosecuting ofti- 
cer of the county” (p. ‘To have the privi- 
a person must bea citizen of the 
(p. 45); “ The district attorneys 
marshals” (p. ** There is little 
reason for any regulation of conunerce between 
the States ” (p. 105); ** Loside 
the State authority is supreme ” { 
book is full of 
ing errors, 


nies into 


or . 
wed) 


43) ; 
leve of suffrage, 
United States” 
and other 1:38) ; 
its own territory 
Pp 
similar inexcusable and mislead 


12S). 


Route 
liam Ralph 
College, ¢ 
ton, 
pp. 276, 

Mr. INGE’s essay obtained the 

Cambridge in 1886, 


the 
M.A., of 
‘ambridge, and Assistant Master at 
ISSS, 1 
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By Wil- 


Inge, Fellow King’s 


Chartes Scribner’s Sous. 20, 
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